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DESIGNED FOR ALL OUT PRODUCTION AT ALL TIMES 








Convertible with 
Space-Saver Top 





Convertible with 
Junior Executive Top 





Convertible Space-Saver 
with Typewriter Unit 

















The Stow-Davis Convertible Desk with 
Executive Conference Top 


It costs no more to buy today — the 
desk that will give you peak office 
eficiency today and tomorrow. The 
Stow-Davis Convertible is the most 
practical desk ever built because it is 
easily converted to meet the ever 
changing requirements of today’s 
business office. One standardized size 
desk chassis with three sizes of inter- 
changeable tops plus a removeable 
typewriter unit offers the perfect desk 
for standardization with minimum 


capital investment. 


BUY A WAR BOND TODAY 


STOW-DAVIS FURNITURE COMPANY “*nicuican 
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Dartnell’s New 1056-Page, 44-Section 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


HANDBOOK 


At last! A complete practical 
Handbook for the industrial 
relations executive. Quotes 
experiences of over 2500 
plants handling every type of 
employer-employee problem. 
Written since Pearl Harbor— 
thoroughly up-to-date and 
packed with facts, charts, 
data, and plans. A ‘‘must”’ for 
personnel directors and all 
who handle or control em- 
ployee relations. 


Contents Include: 


PlansToCorrectAbsenteeism—Study 
of Labor-Management Committee 
Results—War Production Drives— 
Suggestion Systems—Employee 
Bulletins—Health and Safety—Labor 
Negotiations—Plans for Developing 
Supervisors—Outlines of Training 
Programs—Employment Office Pro- 
cedures — Women in Industry — 
Lunchrooms for Employees—Multi- 
ple Shift Charts—Public Relations— 
Grievance Procedures—Athletic 
and Social Programs—Nutrition— 
Duties of Industrial Relations De- 
partment, etc. 


1056 Pages. Size 5 by 8 Inches. 
Bound in Leatherette. 200 Illus- 
trations. 44 Sections. Index. 


PRICE b 10 


Order from 


Tue Dartnett CorPoration 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


































LETTERS. GUMMENT 


Position Depends Upon 
The Man 


To the Editor: 


Could you help us locate up to date 
information on the functions performed 
by treasurer, controller, and office man- 
ager and the relation between them? We 
will appreciate very much any help you 
can give us.—J ACQUELINE SMITH, Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale, Ine., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Miss Smiru: I am enclosing a clipping 
from AmerIcAN Business which com- 
ments on the work of the controller. Of 
course you understand, Miss Smith, the 
exact relations between these three 
executives vary greatly according to the 
size and type of organization and tie ag- 
gressiveness of the different men. In 
some organizations the controller re- 
ports only to the president, and is next 
in importance to the president. In other 
organizations the controller seems to 
have less authority than the treasurer. 
But in no case should there be any con- 
flict. 

The authority and responsibility of the 
office manager vary greatly from one 
organization to another. In some offices 
the office manager employs all the help, 
acts as personnel manager, makes recom- 
mendations for raises, and assumes a 
great deal of responsibility, whereas in 
other organizations the office manager is 
little more than chief clerk and has no 
authority to hire people and nothing to 
do with wage rates. Actually it all de- 
pends on the man, and not his title. One 





of the greatest mistakes a business « 
make is to consider a title as a sort 
fence which protects the holder agai 
encroachment, and at the same ti: 
hems the holder in against assumi 
wider responsibilities. We know oft 
managers who just about run cert 
businesses. They are interested in 
sults, not in getting a high soundi 
title. We know other office manag 
having the title of vice president 
are not even permitted the responsibi 
of changing brands of erasers used 
the office. In both cases the titles 
misnomers. Some office managers co 
easily be given the title of general n 
ager which would more accuratels 
scribe their jobs. 


The Buyer’s Black 
Book Again 


To the Editor: 





I read your magazine pretty thoroug! 
each month. I’ve been impressed with t 
breadth of understanding your editor 
and comments show—particularly as 
the fundamental motive of business. | 
what inspired me to write you was | 
editorial “What Book Are You In?” 
is all very interesting and true. 

I wonder if the buyers who are fill 
up the Black Book have wondered w 
they had candidates for that book. | 
them think back te the good old days 
when the buyer was in the driver's s« 
How well did they earn the goodwill 
their suppliers? How hard a bargain 
they drive? What unfair advantages 
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they take of the situation? How “better- 
than-thou” were they? Maybe they are 
just discovering what book they got into 
in those days! 

Not all buyers were like that, of 
ourse, and most likely only a very few. 
But I learned early in my buying eareer 
‘he value of the goodwill of the supplier. 
foday the buyer drives the car; tomor- 
ww the seller takes the wheel. Only a 
mplete understanding and mutual good- 
vill ean make the shift ef drivers smooth 
nd pleasant!—Frepertc A. MAncues- 
er, assistant purchasing agent, Ameri- 
i Enka Corporation, Enka, North 
arolina, 


Mr. Mancuesrer: Your comment re- 
iinds the editor of an idea he picked up 
uny years ago from Luther R. Stein, 
ce president of the Belknap Hardware 
d Manufacturing Company, who said 

was taught early in his career that 
en buying it is best to “make a con- 
ction, not a deal.” If salesman and 
iver will approach their jobs in this 
operative spirit we could throw away 

our black books and work together 
make business better for all concerned. 
sanks ever so much for your splendid 
mment, 


Orientating the New 
Employee 
o the Editor: 


rhe article in your May issue entitled 
What Is Employee Orientation?” is ex- 

llent indeed. May I say that the ar 
cles on office morale, which have ap- 
eared frequently in American Bustness 

recent years, have been particularly 
elpful to us? 

Whenever a new employee joins our 
rganization, whatever department, a 
ote is placed on the bulletin board giv- 
ng the name, address, and nature of 
vork of the new employee. 

rhe employee also receives a mimeo- 
raphed sheet setting forth information 
n the company’s rules and policies con- 
erning work hours, time clock, eating 
laces, lunch hours, vacations, and more 
irticularly, a statement that new em- 
ployees should not hesitate to ask ques- 
tions and that all employees should not 
esitate to unburden themselves if they 
feel they have a real complaint on any 
uatter. 

Each employee is introduced to all the 
ther employees in his department or 
loor on the first day.—WI1Lt Jupy, presi- 

dent, Judy Publishing Company, Chicago, 
'/linois. 


Mr. Jupy: We appreciate this contri- 
bution because it shows in a practical 
iy just what a smaller company can 
io in employee orientation. It is proof 
iat a company doesn’t have to be a 
General Motors or a DuPont to use in- 
telligent, well planned procedures in 
usiness. We think it is just as im- 
ortant for a company to put its best 
‘vot forward to the new employee, as it 
s for the new employee to put his or her 
est foot forward. 
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His call today may 


prevent a delay in 


her work tomorrow 





MANUFACTURING 
FOR WAR 


Manufacture of aircraft 
equipment for the Army 
Air Forces, and the manu- 
facture of Burroughs 
figuring and accounting 
equipment for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government 
and the nation’s many 
war activities, are the 
vitally important tasks 
assigned to Burroughs 
in the Victory Program. 
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ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL 


Burroughs 





An ounce of prevention is still worth a pound 
of cure—especially these days when time and 
manpower are at a premium. A phone call 
will bring a Burroughs service man when 
you need him, but it’s far wiser to arrange 
with Burroughs for periodic inspection, 
lubrication and adjustment of your Burroughs 
machines, so that emergencies, and the 
delays they entail, may be prevented. The 
Burroughs service man is the best answer to 
the ever-mounting problem: “How can I get 
the most out of my present machines, and 
make them last for the duration?” He is 
factory trained and factory controlled, and 
makes replacements with genuine Burroughs 
parts. His work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 
For full details, call the local Burroughs office. 


BUY YOUR SUPPLIES FROM BURROUGHS— 
Users of all types of office machines find that Burfoughs 
ribbons, carbon paper, roll paper and other supplies 
cost no more—assure better, more uniform results. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


AND BILLING MACHINES 
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USINESS activity seems to 
be levelling off. Work stop- 
pages, floods, labor short- 
ages, and dwindling inven- 
tories combine to slow 
down the pace. Some think 
we have now reached the 
peak of the war boom, and 
that unit production and 
distribution of — civilian 
goods will drop off sharply 
between now and the end 
of the year. There is no 
cause for alarm in that 
possibility, however. There 
can be quite a let down 
and still plenty of business 





for all who have the enterprise and courage to go 
after it. With what Leon Henderson calls a “horse- 
high, hog tight fence” being built around civilian 
supply, much of the $40,000,000,000 of “hot” pur- 
chasing power now loose in this country will find its 
way into real estate and corporation equities. That 
a land boom is already under way shows in the sur- 
vey just completed by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. Middle West farm land jumped 17 per cent 
since April 1942. Farm ownership is becoming in- 
creasingly popular among business men, in spite of 
the labor supply problem. They regard it as the best 
hedge against inflation. Income from farm rentals 
is more attractive than it has been in many years. 
This budding boom should interest companies mak- 
ing farm improvement products. The farm market 
may prove to be the best sales bet for 1944. 


“GI” Wage Standards 


The first case where the National War Labor 
Board exercised its authority under the Byrnes 
directive to correct “substandards of living” involved 
the Everbest Engineering Company and the CIO’s 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. A 
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pay increase was ordered because a study by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showed the averag 
earnings for the company’s 14 occupations rang 
from 35 cents to 72.3 cents an hour with an overa 

average of 42.3 cents an hour. This NWLB con 
sidered “substandard” and upped the pay. Thi 
action by-passes the “gross inequality” limitation 
the Byrnes directive, and places NWLB back whe: 

it was before the President’s “Hold the Line” ord 

was issued. What this adds up to is that the Nationa 
War Labor Board intends to proceed with its pro 
gram to set up wage standards, by classifications, i) 
every industrial area, and bring all wages up t 
those “GI” standards. It will be noted that th. 
hourly rate, rather than “take home” wages, form. 
the basis of such determinations. Thus we are rapid); 
approaching a condition where all wages will |b 
regulated by the Government, operating through t} 
Labor Department and the War Labor Board. Ani 
let it be remembered that the control of wages cua: 
ries with it the control of prices and the control o 
prices is the control of business. Business men wi 

go along with wage stabilization for the duration. I! 
is better than wage chaos. But we wonder whethi: 
once this machinery is set up and functioning if i! 
will probably not continue as a permanent thing 
Perhaps that is what Mr. Lewis fears. It is also what 
business fears. Wars make strange bedfellows. 


Ersatz Promotions 


The well worn story of the Chicago business mii 
who used to think up new titles for his executives i: 
lieu of giving them an increase in pay has its cow 
terpart today, when employers stay awake nighi!> 
figuring how to promote employees to justify giving 
them a pay increase. We even know of instance> 
where companies hard pressed for manpower hav 
hired men at the “going” rate to conform to NWLI; 
rules, and then two or three weeks later given then 
substantial pay increases for “merit.”” We fear thes 


companies who are playing fast and loose with “mer! 
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increases” are due for a costly awakening when the 
income tax examiner comes around. He will probably 
ule that such promotions were made to circumvent 
say Stabilization, that they should have had NWLB 
pproval ; and will therefore disallow as expense 
he entire amount paid to that employee for the 
ixable year under review. With excess profits taxes 
; they are, such a ruling, if sustained, could be very 
ostly indeed. Merit increases under the May 31, 
943, regulation of the National War Labor Board 
in be granted without NWLB approval only if 
hey follow a bona fide pay policy. They must be 
ithin established rates for the job classification. No 
ore than two increases may be given within one 
ilendar year. No more than half the number of 
wrkers in a classification may receive raises during 
calendar year. No increase may exceed one-third 
the difference between minimum and maximum 
ites for the job. So all in all, the safe thing to do 
to get NWLB approval before increasing wages. 


Employees’ No. 1 Worry 


Some Government officials are alarmed at the pub- 
‘ity being given to postwar planning, and the as- 

mption that the war is as good as won. Speakers 

recent conventions have stressed that poimt; es- 

cially since WPB launched its $3,500,000,000 cut- 
back program. 

What some people do not understand is the rela- 
ion between postwar employment and maintaining 
orale on the production line. A poll of 11,000 
workers at Sylvania Electric Products plants, to de- 

rmine what they were thinking about shows nearly 
ill were wondering: “Will I have a job at this plant 
after the war is over?” This far outran concern over 
uflation, wages, working conditions, and other wor- 
ries common to men employed in shops. 

The same situation will be found in almost every 
other plant. In order to maintain worker morale at 
igh levels, it is therefore important to reassure them 
on this point, at least to the extent of outlining the 
steps which management is taking to develop new 
markets for postwar products in order that a high 
level of employment will be provided. 


Threadbare Offices 


In a recent analysis of stocks which have the best 
chance to maintain current high earnings after the 
war, the United Business Service pins a halo on the 
shares of well managed office equipment manufac- 


turers. “Drastic curtailment of regular line produc- 


on by these companies,” the analysis concludes, “is 
sulting in a rapidly growing backlog of deferred 
emand. Postwar exports markets will be large. In 
ct, all signs point to record sales in the postwar 
ars and proportionate gains in earnings. Office 


wipment stocks rank high as war or peace issues.” 
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The three stocks singled out for special mention are 
Addressograph-Multigraph (currently quoted at 20 
with estimated earnings of $2.20), Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine (now 14 with earnings holding steady), 
and Remington-Rand (now 17 with earnings esti- 
mated in excess of $2.00 a share). These companies 
are all making munitions of a type which would make 
plant reconversion relatively simple. However, the 
important point about the industry is that for the 
past ten years office appliances and equipment have 
been wearing out at a rapid rate—particularly since 
the war began—and there has been relatively little 
replacement. War’s end is bound to see many inno- 
vations which will render existing equipment ob- 
solete. Hundreds of companies already are planning 
new office buildings as soon as materials are released. 
In many offices today lists are already being pre- 
pared of office machines which will be purchased 
as soon as restrictions are lifted. The need for 
new machines grows greater with every day the war 
continues. At war’s end the demand may be gigantic. 
Thousands of other offices will be modernized and 
streamlined. Yes, I think if I were looking for a 
working place for a few thousand dollars it would 
be hard to find a more likely spot than the top com- 
panies in the office equipment industry. 


Sales Managers in Demand 


During the past twenty-five years Dartnell has 
helped to put many companies in touch with sales 
managers who really had something on the ball, and 
many sales managers who had something on the ball 
in touch with companies who needed them. Since 
France fell, however, the number of companies asking 
us to help them find sales managers has not been 
large. Selling has not been a problem; business be- 
came production conscious. But in the last month 
this has changed. Perhaps it is the growing belief 
that the impact of the war on our production facili- 


ties will soon be easing; 


g; perhaps it is the interest 
which the Committee for Economic Development is 
stimulating in postwar planning; perhaps it is “de 
fense dollars” looking for a place to go before th« 
tax collector overtakes them; or perhaps it is just 
a case of management getting next to itself. What- 
ever it is, we have had a procession of telephone calls 
and letters in the last three weeks asking our help 
to locate “high type” sales executives, and in at least 
three cases salaries of $20,000 and up were indicated 
as a starting point. This sudden interest in getting 
top flight sales leaders to help develop the postwar 
program for the business suggests, it seems to me, 
that companies which do not have the right type of 
sales manager would be well advised to find it. Our 
guess is that top-flight sales managers will be about 
as scarce as critical materials in the not too distant 
future. The best ones will all be picked up and salted 
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down by the time snow flies. 





WHEN EVERY MINUTE COUNTS, COUNT ON DITTO 





ABLE TO KEEP ABREAST 
OF GOVERNMENT INSTRUCTIONS” 


...- HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 





Here is the practical way to speed production— 
through Ditto’s gift of hours saved in the handling 
of essential preliminary routine, hours made avail- 
able for actual producing! 

24 to 36 hours saved in getting orders into the 
shop . . . essential materials received a week to 
10 days earlier! .. . days saved by condensing pay- 
roll routine to a single writing . . . all these are 
typical results achieved by Ditto Systems in thou- 
sands of plants pressing hard to speed production 
of War material. 

Consolidated Shipbuilding Co. writes: ‘““The Navy 
praised our fast, accurate Ditto methods. Handling 
our trebled volume actually costs less.” Says Hamil- 
ton Mfg. Co.—“Ditto cut 7-hour work to one-half 
hour.” And Woods Machine Co.—“Ditto reduced 
52 operations to one!” 


It’s easy to find out how Ditto can help you— 
simply send for free sample forms of Production, 
Payroll, Purchasing-Receiving and Order-Billing 
Systems. Write us for them. 


DITTO, Inc., 690 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplie 
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War Department, procurement 
nd accounting division, wants to 
subscribe to AMERICAN BusIness, 
id some 433 other publications. 
‘o consummate this transaction 
the use of Standard 
‘orm 33, plus 21 pages in tripli- 
ite. This totals 66 
printing and mimeographing to 
equest a bid on a year’s subscrip- 
tion to this magazine. The same 
st of papers went to 434 publi- 
cations, using a total of 28,644 
sheets of 814 by 11 paper, which 
is more than 14 reams, weighing 
about 227 pounds, Nearest esti- 


quires 


pages of 


mate of the way in which private 
business would handle this trans- 
action indicates that 2,604 sheets 
would have been required. Actu- 
ally most businesses would have 
sent out 434 post cards to do the 
sume job, but we understand that 
legal requirements call for certain 
Each pub- 
lisher received the whole mailing, 
asking for bids on the entire 434 
publications, but the invitation to 
bid specifically states that bids on 
individual items only will be con- 
sidered. No groups. Well, here’s 
the Government doing things the 
hard way—ten times as hard as 


forms in_ triplicate. 


necessary. Does the war depart- 
ALWAYS do things ten 


times harder than necessary? 


ment 


Cutback—a new and well used 
word around Washington and in 
Army and Navy procurement cir- 
cles these days. Expect to hear it 
more frequently. What does it 
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mean? You'll find out, when they 
cancel part of your contract. 
More cutbacks in some items are 
on the way, but autherities claim 
that despite cutbacks total pro- 
duction for war will increase, and 
not reach a peak until December 


1943. We are still 


equipment for use by troops in 
jul} ; | 


short vital 


training and have built up re- 
serves on only one or two catego- 


ries of supplies and equipment. 


The New Orleans Association of 
Commerce thinks that jobbers and 
wholesalers have not been proper- 
ly recognized by various Govern- 
mental agencies. In a resolution the 
board of directors of the New Or- 
leans Chamber of Commerce asks 
the various Governmental agencies 
including the War Department, 
Navy Department, Maritime Com- 
mission, and others to more com- 
pletely use the facilities of the 
wholesalers and jobbers, instead of 
dealing with them only in emer- 
gency cases, as has been the case 
at times in the past. Obviously the 
expect the 


Government cannot 


wholesalers to stay in_ business 
only on the basis of filling emer- 


gency orders. 


Wholesalers, like other business 
enterprises, are in the midst of 
training much new help. It requires 
considerable time for any employee 
of a wholesale house to learn the 
stock 


eral wholesaler 


especially of a large gen- 
whose items in 


stock run into the tens and hun- 


dreds of thousands. Manufacturers 
are finding that new wholesale em- 
ployees often say “Not in stock” 
to inquiries, simply because they 
are unfamiliar with the merchan- 
dise. Several manufacturers are 
pieces to 
urging 


gettmg out mailing 
wholesale employees and 
salesmen to contact as many new 
employees as possible so their mer- 
chandise will become familiar to 
Otherwise 


may be lost. 


Dr. Willard H. Dow, president 


and general manager, The Dow 


them. much business 


Chemical Company, says there is 
no fundamental competition be- 
tween substances; the competition 
is between the skilled labor of the 
factory and the coolie labor of the 
plantation. Then he asks, “May it 
not be a law of nature that the 
product which may be turned out 
by the well paid, well fed, well 
housed worker must displace the 
product which requires men to 
work in the manner and at the 
wages of a beast of burden?” Dr. 
Dow was awarded the Chandler 
Medal for distinguished service in 
science and made these remarks at 
his address upon the occasion at 


Columbia University. 


Commercial Investment Trust, 
through its subsidiary Universal 
C.1.T. Credit Corporation, offers 
a plan whereby it will guarantee 
trade-in allowances to people who 
wish to turn in cars today as part 


payment on new cars when avail- 
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New accounting machines can be purchased in some cases under War Produc- : 
tion Board Regulations. Also, in many organizations, we have been able to H 
help solve their accounting problems without the purchase of new equipment. on the Production Front b 
Increased capacity frequently results from mere revision of the system. that was won a 
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BEFORE THE WAR! h 
th 
x «e a 
For its tremendous wartime expansion, Amer Hi 
can industry has had to fight .. . and fight hard. N 
And in no sector of the home front has the pri C 
sure been greater than in the Payroll Depar: 3 

ment. 
we 


It has had many more workers to pay, moi 
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mite Ta aay? ; deductions to make from every payment, ani ~ 
Every new man taken on means more work for the Payroll Department. Every one problem after another in maintaining a my 
instance of overtime means more entries on the payroll records. And every Foi ff ? 
rise in the rate of labor turnover makes the going tougher. eS SE. 
am . But wherever there had been peace-time install. "F 
c tions of mechanical methods, the Departmen! C 
was able to triumph over these wartime con- 
ditions, cel 
In thousands of war plants Underwood Elliott ere 
Fisher Sundstrand Payroll Machines have en- On 
abled accounting procedure to keep pace with the 
mounting production. lo 
Many a company has taken advantage of our . 
knowledge and experience by having us revise 7 
its system so as to handle the increased volume. em} 
And large numbers have seen the value of sivn- sug 
ing up on a yearly basis for the expert care pro- whi 
vided by Underwood Maintenance Service. Our mo: 
reg: . Maintenance Service from coast to coast is being 
Just when demands upon the Department are heaviest, competent workers leave kept a complete and efficient operation. Bor 
and are hard to replace. New workers are more easily trained where mechanical Be a f 
equipment has been in use for some time. Which also means that the experi- Spare parts, too—we are providing for all your 
Underwood, Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher ma- Dey 
chines—as well as a complete line of carbon the 
paper and ribbons, unsurpassed in quality, for Ma 
every make of office machine. Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, One Park Avenue, New York, 
New York. Jan 
the 


cal 


Underwood Elliott Fisher thu: 
Sundstrand te 


duct 


PAYROLL MACHINES ture 





latic 
3 a Sie : ba * We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbin: os 
a rssiionaes “eg ; ; Caliber .30M1 — Airplane Instruments — Gun Parts - t} 
1943 is the Payroll Department’s toughest year. On top of all its other burdens Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and Misc« . 
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ible. Here’s the plan. Go to a 
dealer, agree on a cash price and 
a trade-in price. Dealer sends his 
check to C.I.T. which then for- 
wards to the car owner a postwar 
escrow receipt guaranteeing his 
trade-in allowance. When new cars 
C.1.T. guarantees 
that the money will be available, 
even though the dealer has dis- 
appeared. Should the car owner 
dcide he wants his money, €.1.T. 


are available 


will send him the agreed upon cash 
value of the car and 
balance to the dealer. Sounds like 
a splendid idea, for many people 
now getting almost no use out of 
cars want to trade them in, but 
have hesitated to do so because of 
the traditional high mortality of 
automobile dealers. 


Howard E. Blood, president of 
Norge Division, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, reports a decrease of 
30 per cent in absenteeism in five 
weeks as a result of a plan for 
awarding War Bonds to employees 
with clean attendance records. 


Williams Oil-0-Matic Heating 
Corporation employees were re- 
cently awarded a wage scale in- 
crease retroactive to December 1. 
One of the employees profiting by 
the increase suggested that all em- 
ployees put this windfall into War 
Bonds. Result was a drive by the 
employees, without interference or 
suggestion from the management, 
which ended in the purchase of 
more than $100,000 worth of War 
Bonds. This is enough to purchase 
a fighter plane and the Treasury 
Department has agreed to name 
the plane “Employees of Oil-O- 
Matic.” 


James W. Irwin, assistant to 
the president of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, made the most en- 
thusiastically applauded address 
in a recent all-day meeting con- 
ducted by the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association on public re- 
lations problems. Mr. Irwin said, 
“I believe you should admit from 
the start that you have done a 


remit the 
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perfectly miserable. job in selling 
your philosophies to the public in 
competition with labor agitators, 
Government bureaucrats, and the 
dreamy ‘do-gooders’ who, without 
ever having met a payroll and 
without ever having sweated over 
management problems, have far 
too many people thinking you are 
exploiters, chiselers, and profiteers 
—simply because they have panned 
you hourly for twelve years now 
and you haven’t been interested 
enough to really fight back with 
their uncouth technique—namely, 
kicking them in the teeth and call- 
ing them liars when they dissemi- 
nate their untruths about you and 
all industry of which you are a 


part.” Oh, now, Mr. Irwin, you 
ought to know better than that. 
They want business to kick them 
in the teeth. They want to be 
called liars. What they do not 
want is for business to spread the 
truth about itself, so the people 
‘an understand. Let business go 
around, even figuratively kicking 
these “do-gooders” in the teeth, 
and we will have the damnedest 
bunch of glorified martyrs you 
ever saw. 


Corporation Taxes have now 


reached the point where even Sen- 


ators and Representatives under- 
stand they cannot be raised any 
more. But not raising taxes isn’t 
enough. Business needs a construc- 
tive plan for taxation that will be 
so sound, so understandable, so 
fair that a ground-swell of public 
opinion will demand its passage. 
Such a plan must show that the 
job giver needs to be taxed less, 
the job holder more. This will be 
unpopular as a skunk at a picnic 
at first and politicians will con- 
sider it a hot potato, but if we are 
to have jobs we can’t tax the job 
creators, the job givers so much 
that expansion, even existence is 
threatened. One difficulty in put- 
ting this idea across is that busi- 
ness has kicked 
taxes. As far back as 1925, when 
fraction of 


always about 


taxes were a mere 


present taxes an important busi- 


ness paper, reaching more than 
100,000 business men, was per- 
petually complaining that taxes 
were threatening the very life of 
business. Now that it has actually 
come to pass, many people just 
don’t believe it. Despite the ob- 
stacles business needs to get be- 
hind a constructive tax program 
that will leave business funds for 
postwar expansion, redistribute 
the tax load among earners and 
the rentier class more fairly. Look 
for such a program resulting 
from the research work of Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 


this fall. 


Retail Distribution will have to 
be increased, expanded and 
stepped up to handle such volumes 
of merchandise if we achieve the 
levels of consumption indicated by 
“Markets After the War.” Of 
there are “iffy” 
questions, answered favorably in 


course many 
the basic calculations on which the 
book is prepared. Jf 1942 prices 
continue, if we have high level em- 
ployment, if we do not have in- 
flation, if we have this or that. But 
the big point is—barring a calam- 
ity, and calculating even on a con- 
siderable reduction in volume un- 
der the figures in “Markets After 
the War”—there will be tremen- 
dously increased volumes for al- 
industry after the 


most every 


war. 


Russell G. Creviston, director 
of trade relations Crane Company, 
made an important point recently 
when he said that many men in 
business are having visions of de- 
ferred demands for their products, 
so huge that employment will 
automatically be created. But he 
points out that demand deferred 
too long is likely to die. Perfectly 
right, we think, Mr. Creviston. We 
may get out of the habit of using 
some products by the end of the 
war, which means that there will 
still be a vast sales job to be car- 
ried on no matter what the ap- 
parent deferred demand may be, 


or seem to be. 











Our Rubber Supply —Today 





And After the War 





After many costly and needless mistakes we are 
in sight of plentiful rubber supplies. Here a real 
authority on rubber describes some of the worst 
errors in the hope that we can learn a lesson and 
handle future shortages with far less blundering 





BY WILLIAM O'NEIL 


President, General Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


(as told to Fred Barton) 


Y PERSONAL opinion at this 

moment is that the Germans 
will surrender before the year is 
over, and that their collapse will 
come largely through the failure 
of their chemists. 

When World War I surprised 
us, the United States was making 
practically none of its chemical 
dyes; Germany made 98 per cent 
of the world’s supplies. Dyes are 
an important item in organic chem- 
istry; so is synthetic rubber—and 
25 years ago we were ignorant as 
babes in this field. But today the 
United States makes 98 per cent 
of the world’s chemical dyes ; Ger- 
man production has gone way 
down. 

And why? Because Hitler’s Ger- 
many in seeking to establish an all- 
Aryan race has thrown out not 
only Jewish chemists but chemists 
of all races. Experts from Den- 
mark and Norway who had been 
working in Germany were ostra- 
cized and deported, as were the 
Jews. Even a lot of good German 
chemists left Germany and came to 
this country because the phony 
money they were paid in was no 
good outside Germany. 

One reason why this U.S.A. of 
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ours has prospered so amazingly 
is that we are a conglomerate na- 
tion. We work together as Ameri- 
cans. So at the start of this war 
the United States had gone up 
enormously in the field of chemis- 
try and Germany had gone way 
down. 

It turns out now that we knew 
a lot more about making synthetic 
rubber than the Germans did. 
Using 100 per cent American- 
made synthetic rubber we can build 
a tire which will deliver practically 
normal mileage, and at normal 
speeds, for passenger cars. The 
best the Germans have been able 
to do is to use 65 per cent synthetic 
and 35 per cent natural rubber. 
German tires showed up badly in 
Russia, and our chemists know 
why. 

Further, we are making more 
synthetic rubber than Germany is 

much more. 

Rubber has been so much front- 
page news for these two war years, 
with so much hysteria and worry 
associated with it, that you per- 
haps never noticed most of the 
talk came from people who were 
not in the rubber business. The 
truth is that rubber company of- 


ficials themselves see things mu 
more sanely. 

For instance, the United Stat: 
entered this war with a stockpile 
natural rubber eight times as lar 
as Germany’s—a __ stockpile 
600,000 tons, with another 206 
000 tons aboard ship and on t! 
way. That meant 800,000 lo», 
tons, or English tons of 2,2+)) 
pounds each. This was ten times 
much as military authorities esi 
mated would be needed to fight . 
five-year modern mechanized wa 
Their original estimate was 16,000) 
long tons a year, or 80,000 lony 
tons for five years. Even aft 
Pearl Harbor, when rubber chic/{s 
were summoned to Washington, 
some government spokesmen fel! 
we needed a stockpile only half as 
large as the rubber industry had 
helped set up. 

Now the big need for natura! 
rubber is in making truck tires. 
We can make a serviceable truck 
tire out of 70 per cent syntheiic 
and 30 per cent natural rubber, 
and the synthetic as a tire tread 
has even better abrasion-resisting 
powers than does natural rubber. 
Making a 10- or 12-ply truck tir 
entirely from synthetic rubber, 
however, builds up such _ intens 
heat that the valve-stem will « 
tually melt in service. 

The passenger tire problem 
meanwhile we had _ complet:|s 
licked. A 4-ply or 6-ply tire mace 
of all-synthetic rubber is well past 
the experimental stage, and w 
could easily make tires that tli 
public would accept, because such 
tires are already being made. 

But we didn’t need to count on 
either the stockpile of new rubbvr 
or the output of synthetic rublvr 
for passenger tires. Actually 


can take reclaimed rubber—t 
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rubber chewed out of old, dis- 
carded tire casings—and produce 
« new tire capable of delivering 
7,500 miles at today’s speed of 35 
piles per hour. The country has 
wres of old tires stored up in 
Akron and other cities, represent- 
ing a fire hazard and costing the 
wages of 24-hour guards. Why 
aven’t these tires being ground up 
aid used over again? Because the 


country’s reclaiming plants are 
overloaded. Yet an expenditure of 
20,000,000 would have increased 
p-esent plants and built new re- 


caiming units sufficient to re- 
convert all our used tires into 
u-tble stock. 

Don’t stumble over that figure 
o: $20,000,000. It is only one- 
fourth what was spent and later 
scrapped to make a synthetic 
called thiokol, first heralded as a 
superior tread-stock, but found 
impossible to use because it smells 
and acts like tear-gas. Money was 
wasted, too, on a synthetic called 
butyl—the bathtub gin of the 
rubber industry. 

Many of us in the rubber in- 
dustry don’t believe it was ever 
necessary to restrict personal mo- 
toring. That was done professedly 
to conserve the nation’s rubber. 
Actually, as I have shown, new 
tires could have been produced for 
personal use either from all-syn- 
thetie or from reclaimed rubber. 

You remember when the extra 
tires you had thriftily put by were 
commandeered. We doubt if that 
Was necessary, nor were we con- 
sulted as to the method. Leon Hen- 
derson didn’t believe any tire 
dealer was honest or could be 
trusted to trade-in an old tire and 
fx a price on it. This appraising 
was done by school teachers. The 
government paid a fancy price for 
many useless tires. 

Possibly things would have gone 
more smoothly, with less regimen- 
tation and less resentment and 
opposition on the part of the pub- 
lie, if the rubber industry had been 
consulted on some of these phases 
of the rubber problem. And_ if 
every department of our national 
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Here is visual proof that Bill Jeffers, rubber coordinator who has done his share 
of telling people where to head in, can really laugh. We don’t know what he and 
William O'Neil find so amusing, but our guess is that it is a story about some of 
the alleged experts who did so much bungling in handling the problem of rubber 

















Both natural and synthetic rubber are now being used in America's rubber fac- 
tories in making items such as the pontons here being made in one of General's 
plants. In the future natural and synthetic rubber will vie on a quality basis 


economy had planned its program 
as capably as the rubber industry 
did, this country would have gone 
into the war equipped to win it 
in much less time. 


Every major tire company in 


this country has for years main- 
tained extensive testing laborato- 
ries and done tremendous research 
work in perfecting its products 
and developing new manufacturing 


methods. The rubber business is 
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keenly competitive as to sales, but 
the chemists of all rubber com- 
panies have their association and 
for years have pooled their mutual 
problems. All of us are pooling 
our manufacturing skill in the war 
effort. Further, all of us are un- 
dertaking further research. My 
own company has working agree- 
ments with the chemistry depart- 
ments of Purdue University and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Some of us consider that the rub- 
ber industry of this country is 
just starting. For while “Buna-S,” 
which the government specifies for 
tires, is receiving the production 
push now, each tire company has 
its own ideas as to what type of 
synthetic rubber it can make and 
sell to advantage later on. 

You can grow natural rubber 
right in this country. There is a 
scrubby weed called guayule (pro- 
nounced the Spanish way, “Gwa- 
you-lee”) which grows in_ the 
southwest and which produces a 
high quality of pure rubber, a 
rubber moreover which contains 
16 per cent of natural resin. This 
resin makes the guayule rubber 
mix plasticize better, rendering it 
ideal for many purposes. We could 
use 100,000 tons of guayule rub- 
ber today; and ii more guayule 
rubber than that could be grown 
it would be economically profitable 
to extract the resin and sell it for 
making various plastics. 

If our national government had 
seen fit to prepare actually for 
this war, rubber-wise, it could have 
planted guayule on some of the 
waste-lands of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Or suppose we had made a 
deal with Mexico to take over 
waste-lands, worth 50 cents an 
acre and with an abundance of 
cheap labor plant this rubber- 
bearing weed we call guayule. By 
this time we would have had a plen- 
tiful supply of thousands of tons 
of native rubber, without hurrying 
to make an artificial supply. 

Well, 


guayule rubber today, but not on 


we’re producing some 


50-cent-an-acre waste-lands. No, 
the government took over the In- 
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tercontinental Rubber 
at Salinas, California, which had 
done all the pioneer work in gua- 
yule, and plowed up about a thou- 
sand acres of the country’s best 


Company 


head lettuce and vegetable acreage 
in that locality, overflowing into 
the San Joaquin valley and down 
into the rich Imperial valley. Yet 
guayule, mind you, is a desert weed 
after the first couple of 
welcome 
human literally 
doesn’t care, from then on whether 


which 
weeks actually doesn’t 


attention and 


it ever rains. 

Someone made a costly mistake 
too in the matter of butadiene, es- 
sential in making Buna-S. This 
country was already producing 
butadiene from alcohol, and 
should have gone on and produced 
at least the first 100,000 tons of 
butadiene from alcohol. But for 
political reasons the order came 
through to dismantle the alcohol 
plants and convert them to other 
war uses, and to build new fac- 
tories for extracting butadiene 
from petroleum. We’re over that 
hump now, but it cost millions in 
money and months of time. 

You who use office supplies 
know well there are other rubber 
needs in the business world than 
just tires. Automobile tires have 
received the big publicity, but 
many other items made of rubber 
are scarce at present. Take rub- 
ber bands, platens, 
chair cushions, and myriad other 
uses for rubber, many of them 
deep in the vibration- 
your 


typewriter 


buried 
softening mechanism of 
trains and buses and cars. 
Happily, many industrial uses 
for rubber rely at least in part on 
reclaimed rubber. This includes 
rubber mats and some articles like 
steam hose on trains where re- 
claim actually surpasses new rub- 
ber. Of reclaimed rubber there is 
probably a full two years’ supply, 
and chemists are even now tack- 
ling the problem of reclaiming 
synthetic rubber—a_ brand-new 
problem, but one which will pres- 
ently be licked. 
belting and 


Conveyor drive 


belts are part reclaim and part 
new rubber, and the new rubbe; 
can be either natural or synthetic. 

Rubber bands may perhaps a! 
ways have to be made of natura! 
rubber. Inner tubes have beer, 
made experimentally from = syn 
thetic, but to date Nature’s own 
rubber holds air better. 

Some items, like hospital rubb 
gloves, are best made not on), 
from froin 
rubber latex, by the anode pro 


natural rubber but 
ess. Synthetic latex—the mix | 
fore you precipitate it by adding 
sulphuric acid—may deposit ele 
trolytically but no one yet has had 
time to experiment with this. You 
must understand that = rubber 
chemists spent years developing 
your tires and oth: 
items, and that the story of svu- 
thetic rubber is still in its infancy. 

Already, however, a number of 
military items are being made just 
about as successfully from syn 
thetic 
This includes rubber life vests and 
rubber life rafts (like Eddi 
Rickenbacker’s) and rubber pon- 
toons (as the civilians say) or 
pontons (that’s the Army word) 
as shown in the picture. Rubber 
pontons are available in all styles 
and sizes, for use in throwing 
emergency bridges over streams, 
floating military equipment, etc. 

When manpower and supplies 
are again available for civilian 
needs you can expect once more an 
easy rubber chair cushion at your 
office, and a rubber mattress in 
your Whether _ these 
items will be made of natural rub- 
ber or synthetic is something that 
will worry you very little. 

The truth is that after the war 
we probably will use the type of 


rubber that works out best for 


present 


as from natural rubber. 


Pullman. 


each special purpose. The United 


States should continue to make 
enough rubber of its own so we are 
never again put in peril, but even 
so, we cannot exist alone as a 
country. There can be no flag on 
rubber. We must sell abroad and 
we must buy abroad ; we must take 
our part in world dealings. 
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Profit Planning for the 
small Business 


Based on an Interview with 


C. J. WHIPPLE 


President, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 


Reported by Eugene Whitmore 


eee those of other hardware 
wholesalers Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Company’s current 
catalog is only about one third as 
thick as it was before war short- 
ages became prevalent. Already 
the company has leased a part of 
its big building to a unit of the 
Army. More than five floors have 
been cleared for army occupancy 
and more will be cleared later. 

Despite these shortages and 
drastic curtailments, Hibbard’s is 
busy making plans for operations 
after the war. As the Hibbard 
officers see it, things are going to 
be considerably different. Some of 
the uneconomic practices which 
have grown up into the business of 
retailing and wholesaling are going 
to be stopped. 

Because Hibbard’s has earned 
as much as anybody in the whole- 
sale hardware field, and more than 
most, what it does will inevitably 
influence almost every business 
which makes, distributes, or sells 
anything that moves to the con- 
sumer over a retail counter. The 
facts about Hibbard’s plans are 
important—more than this, the 
very future existence of small 
business may depend on adopting 
all or part of Hibbard’s merchan- 
dising suggestions. 

President of Hibbard’s is C. J. 
Whipple, who was successively a 
Hibbard salesman, superintendent, 
general manager, and a vice presi- 
dent before he became president in 
1926. He is the last man anyone 
would ever consider dreamy or 
Visionary, yet some of the plans 
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Fighter for Lower Distribution Costs 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company is a big busi- 
ness which profits by serving small business. C. J. 
Whipple, president since 1926, says that he is a ‘‘nut”’ 
on distribution costs, but what he has done, what he 
plans to do on a bigger scale, is far from nutty. Believ- 
ing that many small merchants cannot survive unless 
they are offered merchandise values equaling those 
offered by chains, Whipple plans to reduce distribu- 
tion costs by reducing the number of items sold after 
the war by 60 to 65 per cent. But that’s only a start in 


his postwar plans to insure profits for small business 











he is shaping for postwar opera- 
tion are more revolutionary than 
some of his earlier plans criticized 
as visionary years ago. 
Hibbard’s is one of the largest 


wholesalers of hardware in the 


country. Like other large whole- 
salers they stock about 52,000 
items; that is, they did before 


wartime shortages brought a re- 


duction. After the war, the com- 
pany plans to cut this figure by 
60 to 65 per cent. Instead of 
52,000 items Hibbard’s postwar 
stocks will be 15,000 to 20,000. 
What will this drastic reduction 
do to sales? Almost nothing. The 
most careful and painstaking sales 
analysis shows that 85 per cent of 
the company’s past business can 








For Postwar — 31,000 Fewer Items 


Until war shortages forced stock reductions Hibbard’s 
traditionally carried about 52,000 items in stock. Today the 
company’s buyers are at work on postwar catalogs which 
will contain 31,000 to 33,000 fewer items. And they expect 
to do more business with the fewer items than with the 
larger number. With this 60 to 65 per cent reduction in the 
number of items, only 15 per cent of the total sales will be 
affected, but no sales will be lost, because the business 
which formerly went to the discontinued items will be 
diverted to the remaining items. In other words 60 to 65 
per cent of past stocks brought only 15 per cent of the total 
volume, and it will be easy to hold this volume by diverting 
sales to almost identical items remaining in the catalog. 
Hundreds of items customarily stocked by this big whole- 
sale house sold in pitifully small quantities—less than $50 
a year—and many items are now being discontinued that 
usually sell from $100 up to $2,000 a year, but are not con- 
sidered profitable. Here’s a survival pattern for the small 
merchant in the difficult era immediately after the war 








be retained with 35 to 40 per cen! 
of its traditional number of item: 
To put it another way—Hibbard’, 
has done only 15 per cent of iis 
total volume on 60 to 65 per cer! 
of its total number of items. T’' 

15 per cent of sales is not lost, hut 
is diverted to other items. 

It doesn’t require a mathema 
cal wizard to figure how much | 
stock reduction will save the co 
pany in investment, space, ope: 
ing costs, handling charges, « 
every other type of business «: 
pense. 

“We have been amazed,” s 
President C. J. Whipple, “at | 
many hundreds of items we h 
carried in stock year after v 
only to sell less than $50 wort! 
year. We are not going to ca 
these items after the war.” 

Right now Hibbard merchan 
ing men are going through 
company’s catalogs making drs 
tic reductions in the items to ! 
cataloged after the war. Vor 
example, in one type of merchian- 
dise Hibbard’s traditionally 
fered 107 items, which requi: 
nine pages to catalog. After ¢! 
war, the 107 items will be cut to 33, 
using only two pages of catalog 
space. 

In another type of merchandise, 
61 items were cataloged and car- 
ried in stock. This line has lhcen 
cut, for postwar selling, to only 
19 items (and there’s a strong be- 
lief that two or three more should 
be eliminated. ) 

Some of the uneconomic things 
which wholesale hardware mer- 
chants have done are all but un- 
believable. Take nails for exam- 
ple. It is nearly impossible to tell 
the difference between a five- and 
a sixpenny nail, but most whole- 
salers carry all sizes. In the fu- 
ture, Hibbard’s will stock and sell 
only the even numbered sizes. 

Hibbard’s has been at work on 
this job for more than ten years. 
At least that long ago the com- 
pany began a fight to reduce ‘he 
cost of distribution. As Mr. Wiiip- 
ple sees it, the only way you ««n 
reduce the cost of distribution 1s 
to perform fewer operations. Loig 
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igo Hibbard’s began studying 
turnover in retail stores with a 
view to selling more merchandise 
in economic quantities. Economic 
suantities for smaller dealers are 
issible only by reducing the num- 
r of items handled. 
Hammers, because everybody 
iows about them, offer a good 
ustration. The ordinary nail or 
iw hammer sells at retail from 
about $2 down to as low as 
' cents for the cheapest excuse 
or a hammer possible to make. A 
ypenter who earns his living with 
«» hammer wants a good one. The 
rmer wants one not quite so 
od, and the home owner does not 
re to pay much more than $1, 
tuless he loves good tools. 
But in the past nearly all ham- 
rs, from about 50 cents on up, 
have been individually wrapped or 
haxed, packed in shelf boxes of 
si, each; and the wholesalers have 
heen willing to open one of these 
sliclf boxes of six, take out one, 
two, or three, repack them, and 
ship them to the retailer. In the 
future Mr. Whipple thinks prob- 
ably they will try or test a shelf 
package of more hammers at least 
for the fastest selling numbers. 
Since 1926, when Hibbard’s first 
began experimenting with its pres- 
ent policies sales have increased 
but there are at least 60 per cent 
fewer employees in the packing 
rooms now than in 1926. This has 
brought about a tremendous sav- 
ing and made it possible for keen 
merchants to compete with the 
mail order stores and other syn- 
dicate merchandising organiza- 
tions who have built their business 
on stocks with fewer items, fewer 
varieties, sizes, colors, shapes, and 
patterns than have been custom- 
arv for independent merchants. 
Mr. Whipple believes that if 
merchants insist on doing business 
as they have always done it, many 
of them will not survive long in the 
postwar era. Those now going out 
of business because of merchandise 
shortages will not come back, and 
there will be little incentive for 
new merchants to go into business 
unless independent merchants co- 
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Prices and Packing Costs 


One cause of the threatened extinction of independent 
merchants is the fact that the chains sell goods of equal 
value for less. The reason independent merchants attempt 
to sell for higher prices is that buying in broken package 
lots increases costs, which must be passed on to the re- 
tailer. They buy in broken package lots because they at- 
tempt to carry too many items. Here’s an idea of what 
broken lot packing costs amount to. Hibbard’s wrote and 
filled one small order three ways. First, the order was filled 
in full package lots as follows: 14 dozen lanterns, | dozen 
lantern globes, and 14 dozen glass washboards. Time stud- 
ies established the time on this order. Then the same order 
was filled from open stock, in broken packages, which re- 
quired three and one-half times as much time. Finally, the 
same order was filled for two dealers, for half cases and 
required six and one-half times as much time to fill as did 
the first test from full package stocks. The dealer who 
insists on buying many items in broken package lots is 
helping to write his own death warrant because the public 
rebels at paying the prices this wastefulness creates 











operate to bring down distribu- 
tion costs to the point where in- 
dependents can profitably sell the 
same quality merchandise at the 
same prices as chain stores. He 
points to much of the new com- 
petition coming into the retail 
field. The many smaller stores of 
Montgomery Ward and Sears 
which now exist will probably ex- 


pand in numbers after the war. 
Then he calls the roll of other re- 
tail merchandising giants con- 
stantly growing larger, such as the 
Firestone stores, the Gamble 
chain, the Western Auto Supply 
stores, whose operations have been 
expanded to include many items 
new to them. 

The old-line merchant and the 
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old-line manufacturer cannot sur- 
vive against this competition, says 
Mr. Whipple, if they insist on per- 
petuating traditional high cost 
methods of distribution. Almost no 
other wholesaler we have ever in- 
terviewed has had the courage to 
admit the manufacturer-to-whole- 
saler-to-retailer method of distri- 
bution is too costly. But Mr. 
Whipple is quick to admit and 
equally quick to explain how his 
company has planned to some ex- 
tent in the past, and will plan to 
a greater extent in the future, to 
bring these costs down to the point 
where the retail merchant can com- 
pete with the giants without sacri- 
ficing his cherished independence. 

“Not all the buyers agree with 
my ideas,” frankly explains Mr. 
Whipple. “Many of them have 
bought from old-line manufac- 
turers for many years. Friendships 
have developed, and there is much 
mutual confidence. They like to 
take what the manufacturers bring 
them, and in turn offer that to our 
merchants. But we can’t go on 
doing this. We have to learn (and 
how we learn it will be explained 
later) what the public 
write specifications for such a 
product, and then find the manu- 
facturer who can deliver the best 
value at the price the public wants 


wants, 


to pay. 

“To go back to the hammer. 
Now we have to find out what the 
public wants to pay for a ham- 
mer. We have to say to several 
manufacturers, ‘We are going to 
sell a hammer at such and such a 
price. It will retail at such and 
such a price. Make a sample, let 
us test it, and the producer which 
offers us the best hammer at this 
price receives a volume order.’ 
If the older, better 
manufacturers with whom we have 


established 


always had the most pleasant re- 
lationships cannot deliver the 
right hammer, our job is to find a 
newer, more aggressive manufac- 
turer who can. 

“T recently talked to an old es- 
tablished manufacturer who is 
operating a 
plant, turning out only two or 


Government owned 
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three items. When the cost figures 


on the production of this plant 
began to reach headquarters no 
one would believe them. Some of 
the company’s top flight account- 
ants were sent to the plant to 
check cost figures. Costs were so 
low it seemed inevitable that an 
error had occurred somewhere, but 
the low cost figures reported were 
found to be correct. This manu- 
facturer is now worried about his 
postwar costs. If he withdraws 
from the Government owned fac- 
tory and depends on his old fac- 
tory, somebody may buy the new 
plant from the Government and 
produce only a few items, at costs 
far below the levels he can hope 
to achieve in his old plant. This 
may happen over and over again. 
Our problem is to find these low 
cost producers, distribute their 
merchandise without excess dis- 
tribution costs. We propose to do 
this so that our survival after the 
war will be assured.” 

In any wholesale operation the 
line of writing on the customer’s 
order is the unit of work. It is 
plain for all to see that if the line 
value is $3 a wholesaler operates 
at a wholly different cost than if 
the line value is $6. It costs just as 
much to write and handle the order 
where the total value per line of 
writing is $3 as it does to write and 
handle an order where the value 
per line of writing is $6. Hibbard’s 
greatest effort is to increase the 
line value of every order, for that 
is the unit of work and the unit 
of cost. For example, suppose an 
order reads: 

2 only Hammers @, $1.00 

This means that the 
amount of effort must go into 
pricing, extending, correcting, and 


$2.00 
same 


posting this order as would be re- 
quired for an order which reads: 
12 Hammers @ $1.00 $12.00 

But the paper work is not all. 
In the first case the two hammers 
mean a broken package, repacking 
for shipment, and the use of addi- 
tional Jabor. In the second case 
three original packages are la- 
beled and shipped with far less de- 
lay and labor than required to 


sell two hammers. Yet the differ 
ence in value is $10. Multiply this 
by the thousands—hundreds 0; 
thousands—of transactions a yea) 
and we have the difference betwee: 
an uneconomic wholesaling oper: 
tion and an economic operation. 

The small business man, who :, 
doomed to extinction if we are | 
believe many writers, must be i: 
terested and concerned about suc 
matters, for only in helping 
bring down high and uneconon 
distribution costs can he hope 
survive. 

Hibbard’s feels it knows whe) 
of it speaks, because the compa 
operates four test stores in fou; 
towns: Joliet, Dwight, Sterliny, 
and Woodstock, Illinois. In thes 
stores there is an average of 5,200) 
items and careful checking prov:s 
that almost no business is lost |, 
cause these stores have probal)|, 
one-half the stocked |: 
stores of similar size in compa: 
able towns. Back to hammers 
again. The Hibbard stores offir 
six nail hammers. Many a retail 


items 


store in a comparable town would 
offer from nine to fourteen ham 
mers, just because their buyers 
have bought from several different 
wholesalers and have switched 
from one brand to another from 
time to time, accumulating unsold 
odds and ends until there are scv- 
eral times as many items as «are 
needed for an economic operation. 
Hibbard’s bought some of thwse 
retail stores and found at least 
40 per cent of the merchandise ob- 
solete, unsaleable except at drastic 
reductions, out of date, shopworn, 
or damaged. Thus a merchant who 
thought himself worth $20,000 
was actually worth but $12,000. 
Hibbard’s emphasizes that it docs 
nothing in these four retail stores 
which any reasonably intelligent 
and alert merchant could not do. 
Sales are made to the retail stores 
at exactly the same prices as are 
charged all other Hibbard cu;s- 
tomers. The war, and consequent 
shortages of merchandise, mav- 
power, and supervisory personnc|, 
have prevented Hibbard’s from d 
(Continued on page 
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Office Boy or Girl . pcre de. 
Duplicating Machine CGpeveter 
File ClerkI . ; - 
File Clerk II ‘ 

General Office Clerk 

ClerkI .. 

Clerk II 

Clerk III — 

Order Checker 

Order Clerk . 

Cost Clerk , 
Junior Accounting Clerk 
Senior Accounting Clerk 
Timekeeper . 

Payroll Clerk . 

General Bookkeeper . 

Junior Traffic Clerk . 
Senior Traffic Clerk . 


JOB CLASSIFICATIONS — CHICAGO AREA 


As Determined by the National War Labor Board and Announced June 8, 1943 


Weekly Salary 
for 40 Hours 
Min. Max. 
Typist I 
Typist II 
Typist III. 


Fanfold Operator . ear ee ee ee 
Billing Machine we a ee ee 31 
Transcribing Machine Operator. ... . 33 


Stenographer I 
Stenographer II. 
Stenographer III 
Secretary . 


Calculating Machine Rene + 2 37 
Bookkeeping Machine OperatorI .... 35 
Bookkeeping Machine OperatorII... . 31 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator III ... 24 
Switchboard Operator . 
Key Punch Operator ; oe ee 
Tabulating Machine Giessiter ee ee 37 


Weekly Salary 
for 40 Hours 
Min. Max. 
$32 
28 
24 
30 


40 
33 
27 
50 


33 
30 











Government M 


Office Salaries 





How to handle the wage and salary raise problem be- 
comes more complicated as Government issues salary 
figures and adds new rules to govern wage scales 





AGE and control is 
starting the cycle which has 
already brought price control to 
the Number One headache stage. 
Close on the heels of a compara- 
ely simple regulation, we may 


salary 


expect a long procession of re- 
gional and “interpretive” regula- 
mis, all of which combine to make 
tremendous amount of paper 
‘k for office administrators. A 
review of these regulations is to 
found in General Order No. 31, 
promulgated by the National War 


une 1943 


Labor Board, covering the record- 
keeping requirements of wage and 
salary stabilization, as it is hope- 
fully called by 
charged with its administration: 


federal agencies 


Any employer who makes individual 
wage or salary rate adjustments pur 
suant to an established schedule must 
hereafter keep the following records 
available in his establishment (s) for a 
period of two years: 


1. The rate or range of rates for each 


job classification. 


2. The description of each job classi 
fication. 


oves to Stabilize 


3. A statement of the plan of making 
idjustments within the rate ranges and 
between the rates or rate ranges. 

$. The date when the schedule was 
established 

5. For each job classification in which 
merit increases have been made, the 
number of employees in each such job 
classification during the payroll period 
when adjustments were made 

6. With respect to each emplovee who 
received an adjustment: 

(a) Name of emplovee 

(b) Date on which employee was hired 

(c) For each adjustment given to the 
emplovees: 

1. Date of adjustment. 
2. Job classification prior to and 
ifter the adjustment 

Rate of pay prior to and after 


the adjustment 


t. Reason for adjustment 


Then the order soothingly adds: 
“No particular order or form is 


pre scribed for these records, pro 
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vided that the information re- 
quired is easily obtainable.” 

Under its new authority the 
WLB may grant adjustments to 
preserve necessary differentials 
in an office; for instance, a raise 
granted to correct substandard 
wages might increase the lowest 
paid occupation from 40 cents an 
hour to 50 cents, without giving a 
raise to those already receiving 50 
cents Or more an hour. 

The WLB is now endeavoring 
to establish as rapidly as possible, 
by occupational groups and indus- 
trial areas, the “prevailing” rate 
of wages. In that connection mal- 
adjustments between wages and 
the cost of living will be considered 
by the board only for the purpose 
of correcting substandard condi- 
tions of living, and for determin- 
ing adjustments within the 15 per 
cent limit which the “Little Steel” 
formula permits. 

As a basis for a more thorough- 

ge stabilization policy, 
WLB has undertaken to classify 
wages in some 3,500 


going wage 


and “peg” 
classifications in each region. This 
is a big job. On June 8, the re- 
gional wage stabilization director 
of the Chicago area released the 
first “wage standards” for office 
and clerical workers. The tabula- 
tion accompanies this article. Em- 
ployers will be quick to notice, 
however, that while this survey is 
a beginning in the direction of 
stabilizing office salaries, there is 
still much to be done in defining 
Bust- 


NEss learns that a Government 


classifications. AMERICAN 
agency is now working on a more 
complete breakdown of “white 
collar” jobs, and these will shortly 
be made available to employers. 
The thirty-five classifications es- 
tablished will, in the meantime, be 
used as a basis for wage adjust- 
ments in these particular classifi- 
cations in the Chicago area. While 
the wage ranges determined upon 
for the Chicago area are local, it 
is probable that other WLB re- 
gional directors will adopt classi- 
scales not 


fications and wage 
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greatly different from these, since 
Chicago has long been regarded 
as an “average” area so far as 
office salaries are concerned. In 
considering the Chicago “scale” it 
should be remembered that rates of 
pay below the minimum may be 
raised, with the permission of the 
WLB, so they will fall within the 
brackets, even though the per- 
centage of increase is more than 
the 15 per cent under the Little 
Steel formula. 

For example, the bracket for 
office boys and girls has a mini- 
mum of $18 a week and a maxi- 
mum of $22. The board, under the 
new and more liberal formula, may 
increase to $18 the weekly pay of 
any office boy or girl receiving 
less. Pay higher than the maximum 
will not be disturbed. 

Some employers have brushed 
aside the need of getting WLB or 
Treasury Department approval 
on wage and salary adjustments 
on the grounds that “merit” in- 
creases leave an adequate loop- 
hole. However, this “loophole” 
has already been narrowed to some 
extent, and we may be sure that it 
will be stopped up entirely under 
the procession of regulations al- 
ready starting. 

An order taking effect May 31, 
1943, 


creases without 


banned any further in- 
WLB approval 
“estab- 
These 


unless they fell within 


lished” rate schedules. 
schedules would have to be sub- 
stantiated by written agreements 
with employers, or by payroll 
records. Employers lacking bona 
fide rate schedules should apply 
for board approval of individual 
adjustments er make them in ac- 
cordance with these provisions: 


Merit Increases: (1) Within rate 
ranges for the job; (2) For reward for 
superior quantity or quality of work or 
service; (3) No more than two increases 
during any calendar year to an indi- 
vidual; (4) No more than half the 
average number of workers in a_ job 
classification may receive increases during 
a calendar year except in cases of sub- 
stantial fluctuations in employment; (5) 
None to exceed one-third of the dif- 
ference between minimum and maximum 
rates for the job. 


Avtromatic LENGTH oF Service I» 
creases: (1) Within rate ranges for t! 
job; (2) Must be individual adjustment 
usually made automatically at the end 
specified period of satisfactory servic. 
(3) No more than four in a calend 
year; (4) Must not exceed one-quart 
of the difference of minimum and may 
mum job rates. 

RECLASSIFICATION PROMOTIONS: 

Must be individual adjustments resulti 
from moving a worker to a different 

classification; (2) Not to exceed 15 ; 
cent of the worker’s former wage 1 
or the minimum for the new classifi 
tion, whichever is higher, unless the « 
ployee has special ability and experie: 
where he may be paid a correspond 
rate. 

APPRENTICE OR ‘TRAINEE ProGraMs: 
May be made if an employee shows 
provement in productive ability « 
specified periods and (2) If the 
conforms with standards of collect 
bargaining agreements or federal, st 
regulations. 

Thus it appears that now, e 
more than before the new direc! 
was issued, employers should m: .e 
as rapidly as possible in det 
mining just what “establish!” 
rates of wages are in every 
portant classification of work 
employed in their offices and pla 
This procedure is recommended 

1. Have each employee fill ii 
job description form. 

2. When completed have thise 
forms checked by a supervisor sid 
corrected if necessary. 

3. Next, have them studied «and 
rechecked by the personnel exccu- 
tive, following personal interviews 
where these seem to be advisable. 

4. When the 


been completed, group the job 


interviews | have 


forms into similar jobs, to estab- 
lish general classifications. 

5. Sort the job forms in cach 
of these group classifications into 
grades to establish minimum «nd 
maximum rates for that classifi- 
‘ation. 

6. Analyze the reasons for any 
pay differentials found in exch 
weight to 


classification, giving 


seniority, merit considerations, 
and other factors on which w:ge 
rate is based. 

7%. Determine standards wit!in 
each classification based on! he 
considerations of seniority, mci't, 
and factors related to individval 


production. — (Continued on pag: 
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4,000 man-hours saved per month: 


TOOL CONTROL SYSTEM 


THE CORBIN SCREW 


7 weeks toolmaking time 
CUT TO 7 DAYS! 


Typical of how users of Standard Systems 
are speeding war production is this case 
of a Tool Order system at The Corbin 
Screw Corporation, Division of American 
Hardware Corporation, one of the largest 
manufacturers of milled and cold headed 











“Precision Products’ for war industry... 
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2. NO PRODUCTION DELAY. Complete 
Move Order record insures that finished 
tool is located in department for sched- 
uled operation; no “missing tools” when 
time comes to run job, 


1, IS NEW TOOL NEEDED? System pro- 
vides for complete information on all tools 
previously made, and their usage; avoids 
ordering unnecessary new tools, duplicat- 
ing usable ones already available. 


3. SYSTEM SPEEDS TOOLMAKING. Cen- 
tralized control of Job Cards, proper ac- 
counting for man hours, and setting of 
standards minimize non-productive work, 
and expedite manufacture of tools. 


...WITH THE COOPERATION OF STANDARD'S SYSTEM SERVICE 


Fo: adequate control of all phases of toolmaking, Standard worked out with 
The Corbin Screw Corporation the application of a five-copy, typewritten 
Tool Order System which “has saved an estimated average of 4,000 man- 
hours per month.” 

“A further advantage of almost inestimable value,” stated this company, “is 
the speed with which we can deliver tools to our various production depart- 
ments. Formerly we had six to seven weeks of work ahead, Today our normal 
delivery is one week ...a tremendous help in all phases of our production.” 

The systems experience gained in applying a better, faster way of handling 
all types of written records for thousands of America’s leading companies— 
may prove valuable to you in speeding war production and conserving man- 
power. Send coupon for more information. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY ¢© DAYTON OHIO 


@) On the Pacific Coast, address Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., 
Oakland, Calif., and in Canada, Crain Printers, Ltd., Ouawa, Ontario, 


Standard Systems 


OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


rd is the ORIGINATOR, in continuous business forms, of these distinctive marginally p 
farks of Identity of the continuous forms of The Standard Register Company—‘‘the Forms w 
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FORMCRAFT DIGEST 
D-182 is the detailed case 
study of how a $500 in- 
vestment in records saves 
many times the cost each 
month for Corbin Screw 
Corporation. 


: 


Pu 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 
is a 28-page booklet which 
explains how you can re- 
duce, streamline and 
speed war-time paper- 
work, in the face of 
shortages of typewriters 
and clerical help. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
602 Albany St., Dayton, Ohio 
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What's Ahead in Industrial 
Relations Policies 





Management and labor are going to get along better 
with each other in the future, says this keen analyst of 
labor relations in an industry once famed for opposing 
unions. A report of a recent address to a meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute at New York City 





BY C. L. HUSTON, JR. 


Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


OO often in recent years I sus- 

pect that all of us have allowed 
occurrences in the field of collec- 
tive bargaining to obscure the 
need for giving sufficient attention 
to policies in the broader field of 
industrial relations. Some of us 
might have felt that the unioniza- 
tion of a plant has signified the 
failure of all earlier industrial re- 
lations policies and techniques. 
Those who felt that way failed to 
perceive that unionization perhaps 
fulfilled some fundamental desires 
of the workers not supplied by 
existing policies and/or the way 
they were administered, but that 
unionization did not necessarily 
constitute a repudiation of those 
policies. 

Recently, a steel company ex- 
ecutive, walking through his plant, 
was approached by a union com- 
mitteeman who wanted to make a 
suggestion and introduced the sug- 
gestion by saying, “Now, Mr. 
Jones, ’'m a good union man, but 
I’m also a good company man and 
I don’t like to see such and such 
a practice going on because it 
wastes the company’s money.” 

There is food for thought in 
that committeeman’s comment. It 


suggests an opportunity exists for 
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industry if it will take advantage 
of it. That opportunity is to ful- 
fill by its own policies and their 
administration the fundamental 
desires of the workers in such a 
way that no executive need ask 
the question, “Have we lost our 
men’s loyalty to the unions?” 

I believe we are entering a new 
era of industrial relations. 

Around the time of the last 
World War and afterward, indus- 
trial relations emphasized such de- 
velopments as employee safety, 
health, recreation, and other wel- 
fare plans. Later in the 1930’s 
came a new period when collective 
bargaining, fostered and fertilized 
by the Wagner Act, became the 
predominant phase of industrial 
relations and overshadowed wel- 
fare activities. During this period 
I suspect that many important 
policies, unfortunately, were de- 
cided around one or two questions. 

In non-union plants the question 
was, “Will this help prevent union- 
ization?” ; while at plants under 
contract with the union, the ques- 
tion was, “Will this cause trouble 
with the union or give it an advan- 
tage in bargaining?” As we all 
know, this period was marked by 
the breaking down and repairing 


of management’s industrial rx 
tions fences. 

The new era we are now ent: 
ing will be different. The deter 
nation of industrial relations p: 
cies and their administration 
undoubtedly be influenced by | 
viewpoints. On the one hand, 
company will be interested in }) 
serving and enhancing its econo: 
position, while at the same tin, 
the union will be anxious to ins: 
its own security. To illustrate | 
union’s point of view, compa: 
are now asked not only to recog 
nize the union on behalf of the coin- 
pany’s employees but also on |x 
half of the union itself. 

The company will increasing) 
adjust its industrial relations poli- 
cies and their administration, :ic- 
cording to the answers to ques- 
tions such as the following: 

“Do they satisfy a fundamen- 
tal desire of the men?” 

“Do they help to increase pro- 
ductivity?” 

“Do _ they 
say, “This is a good place to 
work’ ?” 


Questions such as these will be 


make the workers 


the criteria rather than whether 
such policies accord the union an 
undue advantage. Similarly, the 
union becoming more mature will 
undoubtedly not oppose policies 
merely because they are favored 
by or favorable to the company 
but instead will actually support 
measures that strengthen the com- 
pany if such measures do not con- 
flict with the union’s security. 
Now let’s attempt to make some 


specific forecasts. Based on the 


set of assumptions about political 
trends—that ‘he 


tide is now towards restraints on 


and economic 


those few extremists of organi‘cd 
labor, and that industry will !1l- 
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itical 


fill its great responsibility to pro- 
vide employment after the war and 
also its responsibility to foster 
sound industrial relations intended 


to recognize the dignity of the in- 
diy idual, 


here are some predic- 


Fcrecast No. 
embership 


1—Maintenance of 


in all likelihood, we can expect 
th maintenance of membership 
co. tracts to remain in effect on 
th assumption that a reasonably 
hic’: level of employment will be 
ma ntained. There have been no 
impressive indications that indi- 
vidal employees object to these 
claises, and they will probably 
noi object to them so long as 
ther earnings remain fairly good. 
Ceriainly the union will fight any 
movement jeopardizing its secur- 
ity. Candidly, it is difficult to 
imagine even a conservative Gov- 
ermuent administration support- 
ing the employer who tries to gain 
release from such a fundamental 
part of union security, which the 
union has enjoyed for some time 
und is willing to strike to retain. 
the trend 
evidence in certain state legisla- 
tures may lead to the institution 
§ provisions in maintenance of 


However, already in 


membership clauses to insure the 
sanctity of the contract. 


Forecast No. 2—Industry-wide 
Bargaining 


Industry-wide bargaining on a 
cal or national basis was al- 
vady being practiced before the 
var by such industries as coal, 
allways, the building trades, 
rinting, wearing apparel, hosiery, 
shipping, 


glass, pottery and 


thers. During the war an im- 
tus has been given to industry- 
vide bargaining by the War La- 
r Board’s stabilization 
rograms for such national or re- 
zonal industries as building, con- 
‘ruction, the Detroit Tool and 

Plants, the Metropolitan Milk 
Distributors, the Non-Ferrous 
Metals industry, the trucking in- 
lustries, the West Coast aircraft 
odustry, and the West Coast lum- 


wage 
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ber industry. In some of these 
vases, the body established by the 
Board to administer the stabili- 
zation agreement can deal with all 
types of labor disputes as well as 


And, of 


the shipbuilding stabiliza- 


with wage stabilization. 
course, 
tion agreement constitutes indus- 
try-wide bargaining clear 
the board. As for steel, the Little 
and Big Steel Decisions of the 
National War Labor Board and 


the subsequent show-cause 


across 


order 
to concerns signed up with the 
United Steelworkers just 
gave us industry-wide bargaining 


about 


on certain main issues. It would 
seem logical that the hundreds of 
steel plants throughout the coun- 
try who deal with the same union 
would eventually want to bargain 
as a unit with that union. We 
seem headed squarely to the same 
practices in bargaining that have 
long been followed in Britain and 
Sweden. 
Forecast No. 3—Unionization of 
Foremen 

National 
Labor Relations Board’s decision 


The reversal of the 


on organization of foremen may 
diminish interest in this question. 
However, the fact that organiza- 
tion for this group became an 
issue at all points up for manage- 
ment the advisability of making 
certain foremen are well informed 
and realize they are part of man- 
agement. Increasing attention to 
and consideration of foremen may 
be expected of all progressive 


companies. 


Forecast No. 4—Grievance 


Procedure 

I suggest that as time goes by 
we are wing to regard the griev- 
ance procedure as an opportunity 
to get better 
desires 


acquainted with the 
of our men and those of 
the union. In fact, there is already 
a trend under way to change the 
name of the grievance procedure 
to something like “problem adjust- 


ment procedure.” Since the rela- 
tionship between the union and the 
steel industry has now passed the 


organization stage, we should ex- 


C. ls. Huston, dr., ulna eat 
beara: tubes Steel Company” 





pect settlement of petty grievances 
in the early stages of the grievance 
procedure and that the joint ses- 
sions of union and management 


representatives (Continued on page 32 























Key System Transit Company employs women bus drivers to drive the big White 
busses, packed with workers bound for the shipyards in Oakland, California 


More Jobs for Women 


A THE height of his popularity 
Al Jolson used to come back 
to take a bow after rafter shaking 
applause and shout, “You ain’t 


seen nuthin’ yet,” a promise of 
even greater delights to follow. 
Today, when industry thinks it 
has done a good job of hiring and 
training women the same answer 
could apply. “We ain’t seen nuth- 
in’ yet,” for women must be hired 
and trained in far greater num- 
bers than we ever dreamed. 
There are reasons other than 
the increased drafting of men. In 


»)») 


some communities workers are 
needed in quantity to man the ma- 
chines but no additional housing 
remains for them, which prevents 
migration to these communities. 
New Britain, Connecticut, famed 
builders’ hardware city, is an 
example. Here 4,000 workers are 
critically needed, but a_ serious 
housing shortage means new fam- 
ilies cannot be accommodated. 
To cope with the situation, New 
Britain has conducted a Woman- 
power Mobilization Campaign to 


enlist women already living in New 


The use of women for bench work s::ch 
as this releases men for heavier obs 


Britain in war work. Thirty n 
paper advertisements were u-«d; 
twelve billboards, movie trai: rs, 
folders, and local publicity + er 
included in the drive to sign up 
more women. House to house «:n- 
vassing by specially trained wi rk- 
ers was also part of the campaign. 
All set to begin is a huge ia- 
tional campaign to recruit wonian- 
power. This coordinated drive has 
been organized for the War Man- 
power commission by the Offices of 
War Information, with assist ane 
Advertising Council. 


Eight to ten newspaper advertis 


from the 


ments, 24-sheet posters, a booklet 
and other material to be used by 
companies to tie-in with the yen- 
eral advertising are part of th 
campaign which is schedule! to 
begin in September, when the man- 
power situation is expected te 
reach its most critical stage. 

The campaign will be paid for 
by voluntary contributions of in- 
dustry. Magazine publishers hav 
been asked to devote front covers 
to illustrations on the woman- 
power theme. Advertisers in ‘hes 
issues are also being asked tw co- 
ordinate their copy. 

Theme of the campaign :s te 
convince women that taking an) 
kind of job formerly held hy a 
man releases him for the services 
or for direct war work. Idea 's to 
attract women not only to war 
plant jobs but to jobs in trans 
portation, in hotels, offices, stores: 
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ind restaurants. While there will 
he considerable dramatizing of 
-omen at work at the kinds and 
‘ypes of jobs illustrated on these 
»ages, there will be an effort to 
draw women into industry and 
rade and the civilian services to 
clease men for more direct labor 
ontributions to war work. 

Need for women is greater than 

any people realize. For example, 

shipbuilding alone it is esti- 
:iated by a WPB committee that 
150,000 more women workers are 
1 ceded in 1943 to complete present 
tonnage schedules. Despite all the 
j)ublicity and educational work 
nee Pearl Harbor many men are 

ill used in jobs for which women 

re admirably suited and which 

iey could fill with relatively little 

‘aining. 

In some cities there has been 
10 attempt to recruit women to 
drive taxicabs, yet in others women 
have proved successful and satis- 
fuctory at this transport job. 
Women are being trained as mail 
carriers, street car conductors, 
and bus drivers. 

It has been stressed that it is 
necessary to hire women for all 
kinds of jobs, not just direct war 
work, for any woman hired on a 
job formerly held by a man re- 
leases him for other work. Some 
manpower authorities think too 
much stress has been placed on the 
ilea of putting women at lathes, 
machine tools, and other “heavy” 
work, when perhaps better results 
could have been obtained by re- 
cruiting more women for lighter 
work, releasing the men in these 
jobs for the heavier tasks. They 
point out that many potentially 
good shop workers are still at 
work in all kinds of clerical jobs 
women might accept more readily 
if men were induced to take the 
heavier jobs. 

In commenting on the success of 
the New Britain campaign, one 
executive said that the campaign 
had reduced the needs of most 
New Britain plants to the point 
where that city has been removed 
from the list where the manpower 
problem was critical. 
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Building of passenger car tires at the Fisk tire plant, formerly done exclusively 
by men, is one of a myriad of new applications of womanpower to industry 


In many cases women can fill men’s places on the production line with but 
little training. In shipbuilding alone 150,000 more women will be required 


Brown Instrument Company is training women as laboratory assistants to 
replace men in a field where women heretofore were practically unknown 
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HAVE YOU CHECKED THIS HELPFUL MATERIAL 
AGAINST YOUR CURRENT ADVERTISING 


a edo of B 


Help You Re-ovaluate U 


PROBLEMS? 


in Your Files, or Available from Ours 








“A GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE 
WAR-TIME ADVERTISING” 
195 pages of ads, analyses, and 
testimony, demonstrating how 
effective peace-time advertising 
principles are being applied to 
war-timeadvertising problems . . . 
the importance, today, of making 
business paper advertising more useful, informative, 
and specific than ever. 


. . AND THREE SUPPLEMENTS TO THE “GUIDE”: 


1 A company head explains why his organization runs four 
war-time advertising campaigns where ove sufficed before 
the war. (Interview with Charles Stilwell, President of 
Warner & Swasey Company.) 

The report of a field study among retailers in many lines, 
exploring their war-time problems and the kind of infor- 
mation which they state will help them today. (The clue 
to consumer-goods advertising that will earn the good- 
will of retailers and distributors during these trying 
times. ) 

A collection of war-useful advertising that demonstrates 
the increased fruitfulness of copy based on current field 
work. (Including the statements of advertising managers, 
describing the kind of field work done and how it helped 
improve the effectiveness of the copy.) 





ONE ADVERTISING MANAGER’S OWN “WAR ALBUM” 
“We No Longer Need to Advertise .. . If—” 

It is the best example we've seen so far of a simple way to 
show company heads, specifically, and by example, why they 
should authorize advertising expenditures today. This replica 
of a simple presentation prepared by 
Richard Hayes, Advertising Manager 
of the Okonite Company, is a most 
practical pattern for the advertising 
man who's faced with the problem 
of demonstrating why his company 
should keep on advertising at a time 
when it has “nothing to sell.” 


NO LONGER 

NEED TO . 

ADVERTISE....- 
ae eg 


SPECIAL REPORT TO CONSUMER-GOODS MANUFAC- 
TURERS. “How You Can Help Your Retailers Solve Their 
War-Time Problems!” 

Some consumer-goods manufacturers have found ways to con- 
vert their merchandising paper advertising to war-usefulness 
just as effectively as they have converted 
their plants to war production. This booklet 
lists war-time problems that retailers told 
us about; shows, by example, how con- 
sumer-goods manufacturers are publishing 
the kind of helpful information that will 
unquestionably give them a competitive 
advantage after the war. Also reports 
Treasury Department attitude toward war- 
time advertising tax deductions. 


How You Can Help 
Your Retailers 
Solve Their 
War-Time Problems! 


THREE LEAFLETS 


1 “How to Advertise Profitably Today” 
2 “Useful Advertising Needs No Defenders” 


3 “Advertising That Works Today Builds 
Future Business, Too” 

The first explains how some advertisers are capitalizing « 
the same opportunity to transmit wsefu/ information th 
editors enjoy today; the second describes the kind of adve 
tising that is useful to so many people that it establishes i 
own worth; the third shows how one ‘‘oversold”’ producer 
insuring post-war business by using his advertising to li 


today’s problems first. 


“INTENSIVE ADVERTISING” By John E. Kennedy 
Yes, this was reprinted by A.B.P. two years ago. But it u 
almost forty years old then! Today there is a practical wa 
time application of the same fundamental principles whi 
Mr. Kennedy described so interestingly and forcefully in tl 
helpful booklet. We have but a handful left. They 

available to those who ask first. Ho 
ever, close to 10,000 advertising m 
have sent for copies over the p 
two years. This reminder is intended 
chiefly for them. 

Have you gotten a lift, lately, from 
the vigorous thinking of this ‘adver 
tising immortal’’ who did so much 
replace ‘“‘guff’ in advertising with 
“printed salesmanship” ? 


“HOW I HAMSTRUNG MY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY” 
This confession of an advertising man- 
ager who found out how to get a real 
money's worth from his agency's copy- 
writing skill is mighty good medicine 
today when manpower shortages in 
agencies and advertising departments 
accent the need for better understand 

ing and cvoperation. 


“MR. PRESIDENT: 
MEET YOUR ADVERTISING MANAGER” 


This startling booklet, in the nature of 
a private consultation on the sort of a 
man the advertising manager is; what 
he is really worth; and how to get the 
most out of him, is addressed to top 
management. Ata time when manage- 
ment is prone to misunderstand 
war-time uses of advertising, a better 
understanding of the potential of | 
advertising manager and advertisi 
department would certainly be all 


the good. 





A.B.P.’S SPEAKERS BUREAU 


Headquarters staff, and mem- 
ber publishers who have vol- 
unteered their services to the 
Speakers Bureau, stand ready 
to address advertising groups, 
executive groups, or individ- 
ual company meetings. Talks 
based on actual case histories illustrate the fundamental 
principles that make business paper advertising pay, and 
demonstrate practical ways to explain war-time advertising 
to company heads. 

Due to transportation difficulties and reasonable budgetary 
limitations, this service must generally be restricted to readily 
accessible localities. However, if you have any such need, 


Sha ait : a aN “ » “8 ‘@! oa ty 
THIS A.B.P. MATERIAL IS HELPING THOUSANDS 
OF ADVERTISING MEN DO THESE 7 THINGS: 


Explain war-time advertising to company heads. 
Show how war-time advertising conserves manpower. 
Establish the importance of good advertising men today. 


Show how others are using advertising to help solve 
a wide variety of war-time customer-relations problems. 


Demonstrate the need for current field work, upon which 
war-time advertising must be based to be most fruitful. 


Explain who reads business papers, and why; and 
what those fundamentals mean to business peper 
advertisers, 


drop us a note and we'll see if we can’t work something out. 
Improve management's understanding of the true 
potential worth of good advertising managers and good 


A.B.P. MEMBERS WANT TO HELP, INDIVIDUALLY, TOO 
tied service. 


Each separate business paper, belonging to A.B.P., backs 
this effort to help advertisers get more for their money in 
wo ways: (1) Through financial and personal support of — 
he Association activity; (2) By helping each advertiser in THIS MATERIAL WILL DO NO GOOD COLLECTING DUST! 
lis own field apply these sound advertising principles spe- 20,000 advertising men have sent for 31,000. copies of 
ifically to copy addressed to the specific business audiences A.3.P. material. But a recent field study indicates that 
oncerned. In their Standard Rate & Data listing they are many have forgotten they own this valuable data! That's 
dentified by this symbol @ quite understandable, today. However, since thousands of 

Call on them—they want to help. Many of them have ad men are getting a tremendous amount of help from this 
srepared special material reporting the kind of information material right now, wouldn't it seem worth a few minutes 
heir particular readers say they hope for when they turn to time to dig out your copies and review them? Use the coupon 
he advertising pages. for those which you can’t find, or never received. All are free. 





WHY IS A.B.P. DOING THIS? 


Because The Associated Business It is a matter of record that successful 
Papers is “a national association of advertising usually means more 
business publicatious devoted to in- advertising. Then, too, helping adver- 
creasing their usefulness to their sub- tisers increase the informative use- 
scribers and helping advertisers get a fulness of their copy is a service to 


bigger return on their investment.” our readers. 
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Wanted: Better Sales Cost 
Accounting Methods 


CCORDING to several postwar 
committees on whom the edi- 
tors of AMERICAN Bustness have 
recently called there seems to be 
later 


pops up in every postwar planning 


one idea which sooner or 
conference. That is, “We need to 
know more about the cost to sell.” 

One company has recently been 
analyzing sales costs and found 
that based upon 1940 sales—the 
latest vear in which business ap- 
proached normal—nearly one halt 
of the company’s total sales effort 
was expended to obtain 15 to 25 
per cent of the total sales volume. 

“We are going to stop this,” 
said the sales manager of this 
company. “We are going to re- 
arrange the work of our salesmen 
so that we will release them from 
about 30 per cent of their present 
work. And we are led to believe, by 
careful studies, that we will, as a 
consequence, lose less than 15 per 
cent of our total sales. But we 
will more than compensate for this 
15 per cent lost volume by having 
30 per cent of our salesmen’s time 
to concentrate on better business.” 

As everyone knows, business 
men in this country, college pro- 
fessors, economists, teachers, poli- 
ticians, have talked ever so much 
and ever so long about the cost 
of distribution, and comparatively 
few businesses have done anything 
about it. But in some industries 
the cost of distributing has led to 
almost a_ revolution. Super- 
markets, chain groceries, farmer’s 
cooperatives, so-called one-stop 
automobile service stores where a 
motorist can have a tire changed 
or buy a new pair of shoes, or a 
work shirt or a fishing reel and 
rod; all these forms of distribu- 
tion are attempts to lower dis- 


tributing costs. 
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One reason it is so difficult to 
lower distribution costs is that so 
few companies have any customer 
analysis showing which customers 
are being sold at a profit, and 
which at a loss. According to sev- 
eral authorities, one of the next 
hig jobs for accountancy is to per- 
feet and develop methods to make 
possible a cost analysis for every 
customer, so that any sales execu- 
tive can tell whether an account is 
being sold at a loss or at a profit. 

Everybody can remember when 
all except the largest banks used 
to urge any and every one to start 
a bank account, with as little as 
ten dollars. The idea was that this 
ten dollars would grow and grow 
and grow until the account was 
profitable. But then the banks be- 
gan account analysis and found 
that most of them would be out of 
business before many of these 
small accounts ever grew to the 
point where they were profitable. 
The result was a rather rapid 
growth of the custom of charging 
for the privilege of checking ac- 
counts in banks. 

While the day may never come 
when business can charge its cus- 
tomers a service fee for the privi- 
lege of placing orders, the fact is 
that many businesses are going to 
have to do more account analysis 
and stop selling the bottom layers 
of customers ; for it is the business 
of these customers on which there 
can be no hope of profit. True, 
most businesses start small and 
many a small customer today will 
be a large customer tomorrow. 
But there is no point, say several 
members of postwar plannnig com- 
mittees, in spending so much time 
selling small customers who may 
never be big enough to buy in 


profitable quantities. 


What is needed, think some 
the men who have studied t| 
problem most, is more accura 
accounting of the costs to sell di 
ferent types of customers. F 
example, one sales manager poin 
out there is no point in continu 
to call on a customer who bu 
less than $100 a year. He is qui 
to remind us this figure appl 
only to his business. The figu 
might be half that in another bu 
ness, or twice or three times th 
in still another business. The ne 
is, he says, for some standard 
use as a guide in planning «a: (| 
operating a sales department. 

Most business men have a r 
of thumb figures on the cost 
putting through an average ord: 
One business whose officers are 1 
engaged in postwar planning 
an intensive scale figures that 
costs $7 for every order that gs 
through the office, which means, 
course, that a $25 order carries 
burden of 25 per cent handli 
alone. Take the sales costs, | ie 
costs of the merchandise, and othicr 
necessary costs out of this poor 
little $28 order and there is not 
any chance of realizing a profit on 
such an order. 

But these rule of thumb figures. 
these old, generally accepted tig: 
ures may be wrong. Modern office 
equipment, mechanized accounting, 
and other office short cuts may 
have brought the cost down. I! is 
important to bring these costs «wp 
to date, and many executives {vel 
that one of the first steps in post- 
war planning is to arrive at a 
figure which will indicate |how 
small an 
profitably. 

As one executive puts it, “If ‘he 


order can be handled 


accounting department will  e- 
velop a figure below which we «re 
almost certain to lose money, ve 
can change our sales methov's, 
educate our customers, and gr:|- 
ually raise our sights to a high 


percentage of profitable order-. 
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@® HERE’S A MANUAL that covers the subject 
£ Personnel Administration from application to 
iermination . . . 88 solid pages of descriptions and 
illustrations of every individual form necessary for 
cHective personnel management! Presented log- 
ically, step by step, “Personnel Administration” 
is a complete, detailed study of up-to-date proce- 
dures and methods. 

Behind this vast stockpile of administrative infor- 
mation lies the background and experience of the 


world’s largest organization devoted to the devel- 


TO RECEIVE YOUR 1 
FREE “PERSONNEL 


ADMINISTRATION” MANUAL 


.-. fill out the coupon and send it to 
Remington Rand at Buffalo. Your 


manual will be sent to you promptly. 


SYSTEMS 
DIVISION 
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opment of labor saving aids for every type of bus- 
iness. We have called upon the rich experience of 
our Systems and Methods Engineers who have set 
up efficient Personnel Record Systems all over the 
country. Our Methods Research Department has 
gleaned from pamphlets, records, and reports, the 
best they had to offer. We have drawn heavily upon 
the knowledge of top-notch Personnel Directors 
Full of vital 


these sources, ‘‘Personnel Administration” contains 


from coast to coast. material from 


a wealth of information helpful to your organization. 
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What Makes People Work? 





At the same rate of pay, a man will work better for 
one boss than for another. Perhaps we have set our 
sights too intently on wage rates and not enough on 
other factors which cause people to do their best work 





BY JOHN GARTH 


N ALL the current discussion of 
wage incentive plans, portal- 
to-portal pay, wage controls, and 
wage stabilization plans it seems 
we have put so much emphasis on 
the so-called take-home pay of the 
worker that we may have over- 
looked the fact that pay is not 
everything in the worker’s life. 
What some of the labor experts 
call “the non-economic” needs of 
the workers are important, and we 
believe it worthwhile to consider 
these needs, for fear that the 
present rash of agitation about 
the amount of pay will obscure the 
fact there are factors other than 
the take-home pay in every em- 
ployee-employer relationship. 
Obviously all the talk in the 
world about loyalty, patriotism, 
and similar subjects will not sub- 
stitute for a fair wage scale. The 
day is past when workers can be 
expected to accept flag-waving for 
compensation. Nor will so-called 
welfare work do the job. It is 
hardly necessary to mention this 
because business understands it 
already. Yet, given a basically fair 
wage rate, employees will produce 
more or less, depending upon 
whether they are happy and con- 
tent on the job, or disgruntled. 
Let’s put it this way. Perhaps 
the most widely criticized dis- 
ciplinary measure the army ever 
took was its one-time punishment 
of ordering men to dig holes and 
fill them up again. The futility of 
the task hurt the men’s pride far 
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more than did the physical labor. 

So we can put it down as req- 
uisite number one that men want 
to be engaged in a job whose pur- 
pose and usefulness they under- 
stand. To be plain about it, they 
want to do a little bragging on 
oceasion about their work. If a 
man knows his job is important he 
can brag about it a little to his 
wife, his son, his sweetheart, or the 
boys in the corner tavern. But in 
today’s complicated — industrial 
manufacturing, too often a man is 
asked to work on Part 2467, and 
be happy about it. He gets a work 
ticket headed Part 2467 and all 
he does is take off some of the 
metal in a machining operation. 
He may or may not know where 
this part fits into the complicated 
business of winning the war. Sup- 
pose, for example, the foreman 
says to the worker, “Look here, 
Bill, this is a damned important 
part on an_ack-ack 
know what I mean, the kind that 
knocks down those buck-toothed 


gun—you 


Japs.” And then he goes on and 
explains just where the part does 
a job on the gun. If the worker 
has any red blood flowing in his 
veins he feels a little better about 
his job than if he worked day in 
and day out on Part Number 2467. 

Some time ago there was a cer- 
tain plant experiencing difficulties 
in one department, the shearing 
room where sheet metal came off 
the cars to the squaring shears. 
This department lacked leadership 


and organization. There was con 


stant trouble. Investigation 


showed the compensation — plan 
lagged behind the plans in othe: 
parts of the plant and this was ad 
justed satisfactorily. But that was 
not all, The plant superintendent 
went to the department, stopped 
work for a few minutes, and in a 
friendly way said, “Men, you ar 
working in one of the most im 
portant departments in this plant 
You are the first men to handle ou 
most important raw material 
sheet metal. If your work is don 
properly and correctly the raw 
material flows through the plani 
without delay, and without trou 
ble. But if you make a mistak 
here—if your work is done care 
lessly—we have trouble with al 
most every other operation in thx 
plant.” 

That was the gist of his talk 
It was not a “jacking up” or « 
“bawling out,” just a plain man 
to-man talk which every man in 
the department seemed to take to 
heart. In a brief time all th 
trouble disappeared and the de 
partment began to function 
smoothly. No one will ever know 
whether it was the wage adjust 
ment or the talk—probably it wa: 
a combination of the two. 

The wide potential use of this 
principle of letting employees know 
what the things they make con 
tribute to the war effort is shown 
by the recent activity of Western 
Electric Company in demonstrat 
ing to their employees how som 
of their products are used in thi 
job of winning the war. Superin 
of Industrial Relations 
A. Pope Lancaster recently told 


tendent 
how Western Electric staged a 
stunt in which an airplane flew 
over the plant, using Western’s 
radio equipment to talk with work 
ers in the plant: which produced 
the equipment. Another successful 
plan was to bring former em 
ployees into the plant to talk to 
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vorkers about Western’s equip- 
ment as it is used in battle. Mr. 
Lancaster is convinced both these 
ans were helpful in controlling 
ibsentecism and perhaps in in- 
reasing production. 

In one of our large mail order 
iouses one department had a bad 
ecord for returns. Investigation 
evealed that substitution was the 
cason for many returns. Order 
ickers were allowed to substitute 
m certain items. Most order pick- 
rs were young with limited train- 
ag, and perhaps none too highly 
ieveloped ideas about taste, de- 
ign, color, style. As merchandise 
‘came more and more scarce the 
roblem intensified. Finally a new 
perating man was put on the job. 
le tackled the substitution prob- 
m first. In private talks with each 
wder picker he said: 

“The whole reputation of our 
ompany depends on your. skill 
ind accuracy as an order picker. 
if you make a mistake, and it is 
wot caught by the checkers, our 
customer may be bitterly disap- 
pointed. She may have ordered a 
dress to wear to a party, or to a 
vraduation exercise, or to take 
with her on a trip. You can imag- 
ine how bitterly she feels when the 
wrong color, the wrong size, or the 
wrong pattern arrives. She de- 
clares she will never send us an- 
other order, and tells her neighbors 
low dumb we are. 

“Remember this—you are ac- 
‘ually shopping for the customer. 
If vou do a good job, she appreci- 
ates it, and sends us more orders. 
If you do a bad job, the goods will 


come back to us, we will have to 


refund the money, and we may 


never get another order from her.” 

So much for having pride in his 
vork. Another thing the worker 
vants is leadership, which is of 
course a much-too-general term. 
What we mean by it is that the 
vorker wants supervision in which 
ie has confidence. There may be 
nen or women who like to work 
or people less skilled or less ex- 
erienced than they are, but we 
iever heard of them. 
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Here is a bit of conversation 
overheard recently in a war plant. 
“We've got a tough boss, but he’s 
the best damn foreman in this 
plant. He knows what he wants.” 
Workers do not like, nor will they 
give their best work to, a namby- 
pamby boss, or foreman, or super- 
visor, who gives orders only to 
counteract them, who changes his 
mind frequently, who cannot main- 
tain discipline. Such a leader is no 
leader at all. Yet industry is shot 
through with them, or as one man 
“There’s at 
every plant.” Naturally good lead- 
ership is difficult to find, difficult 


said, least one in 


rE tae 
hoe be day 

Yeh an 
ee 


to train, and even more difficult to 
hold, but it is a prime necessity 
if workers are to be expected to 
produce at their highest capacity. 

Another factor is competition. 
Competition can take many forms. 
It can be competition for quantity 
of production. This is frowned 
upon by union leadership, and is 
in bad repute, at least in union 
shops where there is often a “hold 
down production” complex among 
union enthusiasts. But competition 
Workers 


can compete on a quality basis, 


can take other forms. 


or on a basis of fewest rejections, 


less tool breakage, or regularity of 
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attendance. One big reason the 
German Army was defeated in 
1918 was because the American 
soldiers were better soldiers than 
the Germans expected—and_ they 
better 


American soldiers were accustomed 


were because almost all 
to playing competitive games. It 
was this training in playing com- 
petitive games, the training in 
leadership by team captains, and 
which 


the training in teamwork 


practically all Americans receive 


from infancy that makes them 
superb soldiers. The so-called mas- 
ter race doesn’t go in much for 
competitive games, because in any 
competitive sport or game some- 
body must lose, and the Germans, 
being taught from infancy that 
the master race never loses, can’t 
play competitive games. The in- 
dustrial leader who can capitalize 
on the natural American spirit of 
competition will go a long way 
toward work 
better. 

Another factor in getting pro- 


duction from workers is the mat- 


getting people to 


ter of tempo, or timing. Look into 
any shop and factory and_ find 
workers at their jobs, with no 
semblance of hurry and_ bustle, 
and it is safe to bet such a shop 
is producing well. A hurried, hec- 
tic, constantly prodded group of 
workers never produces at capac- 
ity. Every job, just as every 
sport, has its peculiar tempo 
which calls for the least possible 
unnecessary exertion. Most of us 
have marveled at some tiny woman, 
apparently frail and weighing but 
110 pounds, who can step up to a 
tee and whack a golf ball way 
down the fairway right to the edge 
of the green. Following her may 
be a giant of a man who swings 
with the power of a Hercules, only 
to slice off into the rough. It is 
just a case of misapplied power, 
without tempo or proper timing. 
Watch this factor in production. 
Teach foremen and leaders to en- 


courage and train workers to find 
their most efficient pace, and not 
hurry or work in fits and starts. 

There is one word which means 
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much to keeping every worker in 
the right frame of mind to pro- 
duce more. That word is “Why.” 
Let workers know why things are 
done in such and such a way. If a 
Job is wanted in a hurry, tell why. 
If a change is made, tell why. If 
you want to get into a serap with 
the average American just require 
him to do something for an un- 
explained reason. Right now every 
business man is having difficulty 
when employees ask for a raise. 
Some executives are making a 
serious mistake in dismissing these 
employees with a_ brief declara- 
tion, “We can’t give you a raise. 
Government won't let us.” They 
need to be told more than that. 


They need to be told why the 
President issued his “thold the line” 
order, why the raising of salaries 
may bring on inflation, and why 
inflation will later kick back and 
hurt us all when it hurts most. 
Even if they are told all thes 
things they still may want a raise. 
but telling them may help them 
understand and cause them to be 
just a little more reasonable. 
One of the mest harmful thing 
anyone charged with the leader 
ship of people can say is, “Whi 
don’t they know better?” Well, thy 
reason, all too often, is that no 
hody told them. We have to te! 
them, and tell them again to g 
them to produce to full capacity 





| 
CROWLEY'S 


Part of the Crowley’s Milk Company fleet which hauls milk 1,500 miles from 
Binghampton, New York to Miami, Florida from November until May each year 


1500-Mile Milk Route Shows 
Transport Trends 


ITH four years experience to 
1500-mile 


“milk route,” said to be the longest 


prove its value a 
in the world, offers a picture of 
transport developments to be an- 
ticipated after the war frees mo- 
tive power and trailer equipment. 

This milk route operated by the 
Crowley’s Milk Company hauls 
milk from Binghampton, New 
York to Miami, Florida during 


the peak winter tourist seas« 
when the Florida demand far « 
ceeds supply. The route gos 
across eight states and operat 
from November until May. 

The Crowley organization ¢1 
ploys a fleet of White tractors a1 
Fruehauf semi-trailers on a reg’ 
lar time-table schedule to deliv 
dairy products at approximat« 


the same cost as the railroads a 
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n from 24 to 48 hours less time. 
Juring the runs the products are 
ept under positive mechanical re- 
rigeration with thermostatic con- 
rol to prevent any spoilage or de- 
rioration in quality. Heavy 
ream, light cream, fresh con- 
nsed milk, sour cream, soft 
eeses, and similar items are car- 
ed. No fluid milk is hauled, 
lorida maintaining its own sup- 
y of bottled milk. Transporta- 
on cost, as computed for the first 
iree years of operation, was ap- 
‘oximately 10 per cent of the 
timate selling price. Credits for 
turn loads of produce and citrus 
uits of various’. kinds have 
ped in establishing this low fig- 

e which would, of course, been 

auch higher had the trucks re- 

rned north empty. The return 

ids are delivered in New York, 
| nnsylvania, and Maryland. Re- 
figeration§ facilities make the 
units well adapted to perishable 
fruits and vegetables. An 110-volt 
yenerator, driven by power take- 
oif from the transmission, fur- 
uishes current for the 2 h.p. York 
compressor as well as circulating 
fans in the trailer body. The run 
each way is made in 50 hours, 42 
of actual driving time and 8 for 
stops, eating, and refueling. 

Operations such as this indicate 
the trend of the future. The trend 
tu long-distance specialized motor 
transportation is also apparent in 
other brackets of the food in- 
dustry. 

The shrimp fishing industry 
hears some notable examples of 
direct contact with northern cit- 
ies. Ramon Bros. was one of the 
first organizations in this field to 
pioneer in direct truck contact 
vith the northern markets, and 
nuch of its success is attributed 
‘o this. The Brooks Seafood Corp- 
eration is another prominent com- 

my that hauls from the gulf to 
Sew York, Baltimore, Boston, 
(hicago, and other northern 
oints. Even trips to the west 
ast have been made. Seven trac- 

x semi-trailer units are used for 
ie runs. 
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There I$ 


a Doctor in the House 


Business men alert enough to ask—“Is there a doctor in the 
house?”—are witnessing effective cures of many of the ills 
besetting business today. In thousands of these cases, the 
Morton Method has shown that there is a doctor in the 
house of any business. 

This “doctor” represents the intimate, on-the-job kind of 
knowledge possessed by the employees in any business. It’s 
the kind of knowledge which enabled one tool room em- 
ployee of a war-busy ordnance plant to combine two opera- 
tions into one, thus conserving valuable man-hours and 
saving the company over $4,000 in a year. 

To date, the Morton Method has lowered costs, improved 
methods, increased production and raised employee morale 
for more than 9,000 different business establishments. No 
untried, untested theories are embodied in the Morton 
Method. It provides the solutions to concrete business prob- 
lems by stimulating and directing employee thinking ac- 
cording to a proved, unified plan; and then making it 
extremely easy for management to have access to the results 
of that thinking. 

This professional, highly effective method of remedying 
specific conditions has never yet failed when operated 
properly. Time after time, it has demonstrated that, no 
matter what the business, there is a doctor in the house. For 
details, write or telephone. 


The MORTON METHOD 


MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


334 N. Leamington Avenue 


Chicago Iinois 














(Continued from page 21) 


will spend more time on policies 
and plans for improved over-all 
industrial relationships. 


Forecast No. 5—WSelection and 


Training Procedures 


With the application of con- 
tractual promotion, lay-off, senior- 
ity, and discharge provisions 
throughout the industry and the 
adoption of experience rating in 
unemployment insurance laws in an 
increased number of states, there 
is a clear trend in the direction of 
more stabilized employment and 
reduction of turnover. Consequent- 
lv, the steel industry is already 
giving, and will undoubtedly give 
still more, close attention to se- 
lection and training procedures. 
In addition to normal interview- 
ing and personal record practices, 
increasing emphasis is being ap- 
plied to aptitude tests, more com- 
prehensive medical examinations, 
improved personal records, and 
generally 


merit rating 


throughout the industry. Further- 


systems 


more, training activities are be- 
coming more definite and detailed 
in their objectives. Training staffs 
may be counted on to work more 
closely in coordination with em- 
ployment, industrial engineering, 
and regular supervisory staffs to 
make the most effective use of 
manpower and 
more satisfied by putting him on 
the right job for his interest and 


make the worker 


talents and then developing those 
interests and talents to the fullest 
extent possible. 


Forecast No. 6—Job Evaluation 
and Wage and Salary Admini- 
stration 
The 


skills for production and mainte- 


proper classification of 
nance jobs and for salaried posi- 
tions is receiving increased atten- 
will undoubtedly — be 
adopted more generally. Upgrad- 


tion and 
ing will be thereby conducted in 
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What's Ahead in Industrial Relations Policies 


as scientific a fashion as possible, 
and the individual employee will 
be provided with a clear picture 
of his normal line of promotion. 
In all elements of wage and salary 
administration, the desire will be 
to eliminate the causes of friction 
and to include the combination of 
factors needed to insure fair recog- 
nition of merit and experience. 

A commendable industry-wide 
step in this direction is currently 
being taken through the work of 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
Job De- 


scription and Classification which 


tute’s Subcommittee on 
is preparing a “Dictionary of Job 
Titles in the Steel Industry.” The 
initial purpose of this study was 
to assist in the administration of 
the Manning Tables Plan of the 


War Manpower Commission. 


Forecast No.7—Employee Safety, 
Health and Security Policies 


Enactment of cradle-to-the- 
grave social security has been pro- 
posed for the early postwar years. 
Its enactment, however, by no 
means argues for the elimination 
of company safety, health and se- 
curity plans. Regardless of what 
the Government may or may not 
do, it is still the opportunity and 






even the obligation of compani 

to offer employees the persona 

ized types of services that cau 

employees to feel truly, “This is 

good company to work for.” 

Forecast No. 8—Company Info 
mation to Employees and Con 
munity 





We have for some time realiz 
that it was not enough merely 
attempt to carry out sound indu 
We kn 


that employees must be inform 


trial relations policies. 


as to the existence of those polici 
and the them. Mo 
recently we have found it desirab| 


reasons for 


in addition, to transmit this info 
mation to employees’ families a: 
the communities in which they liv 


In the future more and more coi 


panies will undoubtedly ado, 
carefully thought-out and « 


panded information programs 
explain to employees and the coi 
munities the companies’ policics 
and the how’s and why’s of the 
operations. 

Furthermore, an increased nui 
ber of concerns will probably u 
lize attitude surveys to ascertain 
whether the information they ar 
sending out really is getting over 
to the employees. 





Personnel Managers Form 


New Association 


LANS are now being perfected 

and pushed ahead for member- 
ship expansion in the new National 
Association of Personnel Directors 
which was formed and chartered 
in Chicago in February 1943. At 
present more than 200 personnel 
directors, industrial relations man- 
agers, employment managers, and 





other men responsible for perso 
nel work in industry are memb« 
of the association which has 
tablished national headquarters 


20 West Boulevai 


Chicago, Illinois. Ten states 


Jackson 


represented by memberships. 
of the 
and organizers of the associat 


Some earliest memb« 
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are: C, A. Ruckmick, who was ap- 
pointed director of research ; Jack 
Hazlehurst, well known public 
itility consultant and _ personnel 
authority; Jack C. 
Staehle, Chicago Mail Order Com- 
any; Dwight L. Lesh, Campbell 


raining 


soup Company, central division ; 
ind a number of other well known 
ersonnel men. 

Memberships from selected per- 
onnel men are now being accepted. 
initiation is $5 and annual dues, 
‘10. Dr. 


he association, is a widely known 


Ruckmick, director of 


sychologist who has lectured at 
Cornell, Harvard, University of 
(llinois, University of Kentucky, 
iowa State University, and many 
other leading schools. 





OPA Tries to 
Tidy Desks 


ISCRDERLY desks, 


tional disease of many an office 


occupa- 


worker, have been attacked (al- 
legedly without great success) by 
officials of the OPA and, if certain 
reports are true, by other Wash- 
ington agencies and even the Navy 
department. 

Heart of the scheme is to num- 
ber desk drawers, beginning with 
the upper left-hand drawer as 
number one, extending down and 
across, the lower right-hand draw- 
er carrying the highest number. 
[dea is to have a scheme or plan 
for each desk drawer so that 
Form XXZQ71964328 is always 
at a certain spot, red pencils here, 
blue pencils there, and erasers 
some where else, but each in its 
own, most efficient space. 

In a memorandum to the staff, 
distributed just before he resigned 
because he couldn’t be boss, J. K. 
Galbraith, deputy price chief, as- 
serted he had discovered that work 
should be in two piles, one for work 
to be done, the other for work fin- 
ished. (We give two guesses which 









“GET THIS HELPFUL BOOK—FREE! 
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NEW! POCKET-SIZE MANUAL 
PAPER INFORMATION 











iF YOU ARE A BUYER of printing 
—you will find this new Manual 
of Paper Information a valuable 
help and a time-saver. 


Its 24 pages, conveniently in- 
dexed, contain the detailed story 
of all Hammermill papers now 
available under wartime restric- 
tions of paper manufacture. 


Whether you are ordering letter- 
heads and envelopes, forms, ac- 
counting record sheets, file cards, 
or paper for your office duplica- 
tors, you'll find this book a wel- 
come trouble-saver. 


Name... 


Position 














Gives you quick answers 
to these questions: 


*WHAT GRADES? 
*WHAT COLORS? 

*WHAT FINISHES? 
*WHAT WEIGHTS? 
*WHAT SIZES? 











Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Please mail me, free, the new Hammermill Manual of Paper Information. 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 


It will prevent you from wasting 
time specifying grades and colors 
no longer available. It will help 
you order sizes that cut economi- 
cally, in quantities that are han- 
dled and shipped economically. 
Each page contains complete 
grade information plus a blank 
column for your own notes. 


If you buy the printing for your 
company, you'll want this Ham- 
mermil] Manual on your desk. If 
you are not the buyer, you'll be 
doing him a favor by calling it to 
his attention. Mail the coupon 
today. 
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Profit Planning for the Small Business 


(Continued from page 16) 


of job with these stores it antici 
pated, but after the war they will 
be used as laboratory stores where 
all merchandising policies and 
ideas will be tested before being 
passed on to retail customers. Mr. 
Whipple is frank to say he has 
learned much from these four re- 
tail stores. Largely, it has been 
a corroboration of his ideas, proof 
that the ideas he has presented 
and promoted to retailers every- 
where are sound. 

He has learned this—that some 
items traditionally sold in a retail 
hardware store simply cannot be 
handled without loss unless they 
are packed, sold, and shipped in 
assortments. Take tea strainers, 
for example. They sell at five cents 
retail. A merchant might sell a 
gross a year. Yet he doesn’t want 
to buy a year’s supply at once. 
But even a year’s supply is not an 
ecnomic wholesale quantity—the 
billing would be but $4.80. There 
are thousands of items of this na- 
ture. The only answer, Hibbard’s 
thinks, is assortments, carefully 
balanced so as not to overstock the 
merchant, but large enough to 
make an economic billing and ship- 
ping unit. That is an example of 
how minutely Hibbard’s is plan- 
ning for the postwar survival and 
prosperity of a certain class of 
small merchants. Perhaps such 
minute studies would be tmpossible 
without test stores in which to 
observe the smallest details of 
store operation. 

Hibbard’s has a merchandising 
and advertising service available 
to dealers. This is not the place to 
describe it, but it should be put 
down that it begins where some 
other wholesalers’ services leave 
off. The trouble with many whole- 
sale merchandising services is that 
they only touch the surface, offer- 
ing good advertising, display, and 


promotion ideas for merchandise 
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bought in uneconomic quantities— 
wasteful quantities, to be blunt. 
This is like giving a man a shave 
in the hope of curing a sinus in- 
fection. He may look better, but 
the deep-seated trouble remains. 
Offering a merchandising service 
modeled on chain store ideas, in- 
tended to sell in competition with 
chains, but furnishing merchandise 
which has cost too much to dis- 
tribute is similar. Hibbard’s views 
its postwar operations and profit 


possibilities with utmost confidenc 
and optimism and is convinced tha 
sales will be larger than ever bi 
fore, and that independent rx 
tailers, if they will stop followi 
uneconomic customs, can prosp: 
in competition with any know 
tvpe of retail operation. Mo 
than that, the company’s t 
executives are convinced there a 
hundreds of opportunities for n 
modern, well managed, well pr 


moted hardware stores. 





Reasons for Absenteeism 


OT all absenteeism is due to em- 

ployee surliness or lack of 
interest. While some employees are 
staying away from work to spend 
their money, to look for better 
jobs, or just because they are not 
ambitious, here are some other 
reasons for being absent. 

Stayed home to go to dentist. 
Could not make appointment to 
see dentist in off hours. Stayed 
home to take sick child to doctor. 
Middle aged man reports: “My 
feet gave out. Couldn’t stand the 
cement floors without a rest.” It 
is believed that many middle aged 
men and women recently drawn in- 
to war work cannot stand the pace 
maintained in some war plants. 

Other reports are: “The pres- 
sure for speed and more speed got 
on my nerves. I stayed away two 
days to rest my nerves.” In some 
areas offices of both doctors and 
dentists are crowded and workers 
report that time off is essential in 
order to obtain treatments. 

Another worker stayed home to 
repair his car. Thought he could 
not obtain service at a garage be- 
cause he had heard reports of 
work delays of several days or a 


week at local garages. Consider 
it more important to repair | 
car so he could drive to work reg 
larly and without delay than 

report for work one day. 

Many new workers simply 
not understand the discipline n 
essary in factories. Men and 
women from small towns, from 
farms, others who have been self 
employed and still others who hav 
never been previously employed 
anywhere except on WPA or odd 
jobs have no idea what their «b- 
sence from work really means. 

First step in combatting absvn- 
teeism, as most personnel men 
know, is to get at the true reasons, 
and to separate the willful slack- 
ers from the sincere, earnest, and 
ambitious workers, who may !« 
absent for reasons which scm 
sound and unavoidable to them. It 
must be kept in mind that tv 
worker’s own problems, whatever 
they may be, seem uppermost 'n 
importance to him. 

The job of. reducing absent 
ism must be like any other tra: 
ing job—continuous, persister 
and flexible. 
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To Stabilize 
Office Salaries 


Continued from page 18) 


8. Then evaluate each employee 
n the terms of the ratings thus 
stablished; assuming that each 
mployee is entitled to the merit 
ating he enjoys. 

9. Prepare a job classification 
-ystem, covering every job in the 
lant, which will include the pay 
lifferentials and standards, and 
issign pay values to each job. 

10. When such a job classifica- 
ion system has been prepared, 
epresenting the established mini- 
1um and maximum wage rates for 
each group of jobs, check it if 
iossible with existing classifica- 
ions of such government agencies 
is the U. S. Employment Service, 
National War Labor Board, or 
others in your employment area, 
ind file a copy with the NWLB, 
or the Treasury Department, or 
both. 

Wage stabilization is going to 
be with us for a long time after 
the war. Out of it will come a pat- 
tern for maxima and minima wages 
as a basis for collective and in- 
dividual bargaining. It is a head- 
iche. But it has its silver lining. 
It may be the means of making 
collective bargaining less of a 
horse trading proposition and 
clothe it with some equity and con- 
structive purpose. 

For that reason, plus the fact 
at 





that it is holding the line 





least in spots—against runaway 
price inflation, we should give it 
our support. It may prove to be 
the beginning of a whole new ap- 
proach to the most bothersome of 
ill employee-employer relations 
problems—the division of your 
sales dollar among capital, man- 
igement, and labor. 
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Government Moves 






“THERE ARE MORE THINGS in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of 
in our philosophies.” 


That passage from Hamlet was spoken to the original “graphophone” invented in 
1881 by Alexander Graham Bell, Chichester Bell and Charles Sumner Tainter. It 
was recorded on a wax cylinder, which was sealed in a metal box. For over 
half a century, that box reposed in a dark vault at the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. 

In 1937, in the presence of representatives of the inventors, the box was opened 


and the first practical sound recording was replayed. Every word was heard plainly 


...and precisely as it had been spoken 56 years before! 





During the busy years bridged by those two events, thousands of Dictaphone dic- 
tating machines, developed from the original Bell and Tainter Graphophone patent, 
had gone into service in business offices around the world. 

Coming as the first challenge to an out-moded system of dictation which had 
endured since the days of the Greeks and Romans, Dictaphone saved time and 
effort — expedited the flow of work — made executives the masters rather than the 
slaves of daily routine. 

Today, sound recording technique is being developed further in the Dictaphone 
Laboratories. While a host of Dictaphone users are finding literally no limit to the 
capacity and versatility of Dictaphone in meeting the pressure of war work, Dicta- 
phone sound engineers are readying improved voice recording methods for the 
Army, the Navy and vital war services. After the war, the Dictaphone method of 
dictation will more than ever be a “must” for busy men everywhere. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


‘The word DICTAPHONE te the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark ie Applied. 
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OPE Possemence sc Ma 


Much of the material appearing in this department is prepared in connection with 


members of the National Office Management Association. Early in June of this year 


the association held a wartime conference in Detroit, with the largest attendance ir 
the association’s history. C. V. McBroom, Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines. 
Iowa, is the newly elected president. Chapters are active in many leading U.S. cities 





AYLANDW. BOWSER, Blaw- 

Knox Company, Pittsburgh, 
says a company can afford to spend 
an amount equal to 2 per cent of 
office salaries for methods work; 
that is, the organization and exe- 
cution of methods improvement 
work, the preparation and main- 
tenance of procedure manuals, and 
carrying on of clerical surveys. 
In one of the best received ad- 
dresses at the recent wartime meet- 
ing of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, Mr. Bowser told 
how to organize and maintain a 
methods improvement and clerical 
survey department. He exhibited a 
slidefilm prepared for the purpose 
of training 20 procedure analysts, 
promoted from the ranks. The film 
was shown to these analysts sev- 
eral times during a week of inten- 
sive class room training after 
which these men were sent to the 
several plants of Blaw-Knox to 
begin a survey program intended 
to cover all plant accounting func- 
tions on a systematic schedule. 


* 

A. LYON, National Cash Reg- 

® ister Company, stressed the 
idea that gain is not the outstand- 
ing motive of an employee. Just 
ask yourself what factors motivate 
you, suggested Mr. Lyons in a 
vigorously applauded plea that 
office managers pay more atten- 
tion to such factors as pride, de- 
sire for security, demand for a de- 
cent living, and a sense of partici- 
pation by the workers. 
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p= IN THE OFFICE was 
the title of a story which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of this 
magazine. It was a report of the 
opinions of several leading office 
and personnel managers on the 
wearing of slacks by girl employ- 
ees in the office. A few readers 
thought the subject petty and un- 
important at the time and did not 
hesitate to say so. But as this is 
being written, there’s a_ strike 
threatened in the Ford offices at 
Detroit over the matter of wearing 
slacks. Some of the girls rebelled 
against an edict to wear slacks. 
The company’s attitude was that 
slacks prevented accidents and 
were far safer than dresses. It 
happens that some WOWS were 
also at work right across the hall, 
and of course wore uniforms with 
skirts as prescribed by uniform 
regulations. Ford girls said they 
wanted to wear dresses and as- 
serted no one had ever heard of a 
girl’s dress getting caught in the 
gears of a typewriter. As this is 
written no settlement has been 
reached, so far as we know. But it 
shows the subject may not be so 
trivial as some readers thought. 
Nevertheless we welcome and ap- 
preciate vigorous criticism and 
comment on anything that appears 
in this magazine. 


* 
RDER BLANKS printed on 


Ditto masters, filled in with an 
indelible pencil, have saved four 
clerks in a large wholesale house. 


This company sends out a month! 

portfolio of specials as part of it- 
merchandising service to dealer: 
and in each monthly portfolio is a 

order blank. Customers are r 

quested to use indelible pencils ; 

writing their orders. The blan} 
does not then have to be rewritte: 
but is put on the Ditto machin 
and all necessary copies mad 

Idea here described can be adapted 
to many uses and is a godsend to 
understaffed offices these days. 


* 


P. SEEBURG CORPORA 

# TION has an excellent form 
serving as materials identification 
tag, a stock stub, production and 
travel ticket, and a_ production 
work order, all produced in one 
writing. A heavy, eyeletted tag, 
634 by 9 inches is the basic 
part of the form. It is perto- 
rated so that the top or tag part 
of the form is torn off and used 
to identify parts or material. 
The next section, also perforated 
serves as the stock stub, while tiv 
remainder of the tag serves as a 
production and travel inspection 
ticket. Pasted on the tag are two 
one-time carbon sheets, printed 
exactly the same as the lower par‘ 
of the tag. The lower part of thr 
tag and the two copies serve «s 
production work orders. The back 
of the heavy tag section is used 
a form for recording inspectiv 
reports. Samples of this tag ar 
obtainable from International Ta: 
and Salesbook Company. 
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QUIPMENT releases by the 
War Production Board are in- 
creasing. It is now easier to get a 
release for accounting machines, 
calculators, dictating machines to 
uusiness other than war contrac- 
‘ors than at any time since Pearl 
Readers 

except 


'Larbor. needing new 


equipment, typewriters, 
-ught to consult office equipment 
alesmen and discuss the possibility 
of getting these machines instead 
of assuming that deliveries are im- 
possible. A number of large pay- 
voll accounting machines have also 
teen sold and delivered recently. 
Although many of our office equip- 
ment manufacturers are chin-deep 
in war orders and find it difficult to 
assemble office machines, some are 
endeavoring te deliver as many 
machines as possible without in- 
terfering with war material de- 
liveries. 


* 


OSTWAR OFFICE MA- 

CHINES are going to be 
pretty much the same as present 
machines for some time to come— 
not because office equipment manu- 
facturers are neglecting future 
planning, but most of the lead- 
ing companies will find it im- 
possible to bring out revolutionary 
improvements in machines sooner 
than a year after they cease mak- 
ing war materials. It is a mistake 
to hold off buying office equipment 
in the belief that all present ma- 
chines will be obsolete immediately 
after the postwar models appear. 


* 


UGENE J. BENGE, who deliv- 

ered an excellent paper at the 
recent meeting of the National Of- 
fice Management Association, is 
conducting a two-week course of 
intensive training in job evaluation 
and merit rating, aptitude tests, 
supervisory training techniques, 
employee morale, and employment 
records. It is open to personnel 
men and = industrial engineers, 
union leaders and research work- 
ers, federal and state government 
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regulatory requirements make 
necessary, while its coding method 
makes it possible to meet new report 
demands instantly. 


Keysort handles a million cards a 
day or a thousand, with your regular 
clerks and operators, and without 
costly machinery or equipment. Ask 
the McBee representative. 


THE MfBEE COMPANY 
General Offices: Athens, Ohio 


Offices in Principal Cities 


McBee Keysort, world’s 
fastest card system, 
speeds preparation of 


the increasing number 
of statistical reports 
which government 














officials, and all men or women de- 
siring to fit themselves as person- 
nel technicians. The course will be 
given at Nippersink Lodge, near 
Genoa City, Wisconsin, about fifty 
miles from Chicago. Fee for the 
course includes room and board 
and all instruction materials. Res- 
ervations must be in by July 1, 
and classes begin August 21, 
closing September 4. Interested 
readers may obtain further in- 
formation on this course from 
Benge Associates. 


EST PENTAGON STORY 

heard recently concerns the two 
carrier pigeons who were pressed 
into service to carry papers and 
orders between various offices in the 
Army’s vast Pentagon building in 
Washington. The pigeons were 
badly overworked. As one pigeon 
was attempting to take a much 
needed rest, the other approached 
him and said, “For heaven’s sake, 
get going. I am carrying the order 
countermanding the order you are 


- =~ ” 
¢ arry ing. 














The Controller’s Part in 
Postwar Planning 


BY T. C. McCOBB 


President, Controllers Institute of America 


Controller, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), New York City 


BELIEVE it is unmistakably 

clear that we representatives of 
established business dare not fail 
in our program to provide imme- 
diate civilian employment as the 
production of war goods fails. To 
the extent that we fail, govern- 
ment will invade business fields to 
provide employment. If we do fail, 


the interference of government 
will slow down to a snail’s pace the 
driving advance of the private en- 
terprise system, and it will nullify 
the efficiency and benefit of private 
management considerably. 
Whatever 
shortcomings of business in basic 


may have been the 


planning, no one will seriously dis- 





14 JOBS FOR CONTROLLERS 


1. Avoid inadequate charges against income for depreciation or amorti- 
zation of properties with accelerated operations. 


2. Make provision to cover repairs deferred because of war. 
3. Avoid insufficient provision for bad debt losses. 


4. Provide for adjustment of profits on government contracts subject 
to renegotiation. 


5. Provide for the possible replacement of depleted inventories at higher 
price levels. 


. Guard against over-investment in plant facilities. 
. Keep short-term financing under control. 


. Avoid unwise dividend distributions. 


o on DD 


. Follow collections closely. Government accounts usually are in large 
amounts and remain unpaid for an abnormal length of time. 


10. Avoid indifference to mounting operation expenses. During the war 
period the question of expense is likely to be subordinated to the task 
of production. There is a lamentable tendency in some quarters to 
be less careful about the expense of doing business because a large 
part of these costs will be passed on to the government in tax deduc- 
tions. Obviously, business will be faced with the problem of over- 
coming such expense momentum when wartime demands disappear 
and competition increases. 


11. Provide reserves for undetermined war losses. 


12. Provide for anticipated separation allowances and similar personnel 
expenses after the war. 


13. Make adequate provision for reestablishing markets and redesigning 
products to meet postwar competition. 


14. Establish close controls of purchases and inventories. 











‘ 
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pute the results of our manag 
ment system in terms of volume « 
production and technical achiev. 
ments. The performance of bus: 
ness in the war program is pro: 
enough of that. So we dare n 
fail to meet the first test of t! 
changeover to peacetime activit 
—the providing of prompt an 
broad employment. 

In all reasonable probabilit; 
that first step will be taken wit! 
out too much difficulty, because «' 
pent demands of every type. Bu 
a far more difficult period of pos 
war activity will follow the 1 
placement boom. Even solution «| 
a satisfactory level of employmen! 
will not solve the other problenis 
of the unbalanced national budge! 
restoration of foreign trade, main 
tenance of an effective balance ly 
tween 


productive capacity ani 


consumption, and—above all—in 
provement of relations between |. 
bor and management and of co- 
operation between government and 
business. 

Every business organization 
must have the financial ability to 
carry out its postwar planning, 
and to keep in that condition by 
avoiding the risk of unnecessary 
losses through careful internal 
controls. 

The management of every com- 
pany, in the light of its peculiar 
problems and to the extent of its 
postwar plans, must decide for 
itself the type of reserves to lx 
charged against income. 

In the accompanying table ar 
some of the things every controller 
must do in planning to meet pos'- 
war problems. (Excerpt from 
paper presented at the Sixth M» 
western Controllers’ Conference «! 
the Controllers Institute of Amc: 
ica, May 10, Cleveland, Ohio. ) 
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how to 


IMPROVE with 


Relations 


Customers 


Stockholders 


Employees 





The Public 


Government 
Consumers 





Katy Railroad President Starts Move 
To Beautify Worker Homes 


Matthew S. Sloan, president 
Missouri- Kansas-Texas Lines, 
often noticed the bleak, unim- 
proved appearance of most of 
the homes in which railread 
section foremen and their fam- 
ilies live. Because of the neces- 
sity that these homes be ad- 
jacent to the railroad tracks 
there has seldom been much 
attempt to improve their ap- 
pearance. 

Impressed by the low cost of 
i collection of fruit trees and 
shrubs which he heard adver- 
tised over the radio, Mr. Sloan 
requested an investigation of 
the section house properties on 
the railroad right-of-way and 
is a result, ordered enough 
fruit trees and berry plants to 


give each section foreman’s 
home a good assortment for 
planting. 

The plantings have been made 
and in a few years it is an- 
ticipated that each section 
home will present a much im- 
proved appearance, as well as 
providing fruit and berries in 
abundance for each occupant. 
Apple, peach, pear, apricot, 
plum, and cherry trees were the 
favorite trees chosen by the 
section foremen. Included in 
most assortments were some or- 
namental shade trees, hedge 
plants, and shrubs _ including 
roses, plus some grape vines, 
raspberry, dewberry, blackber- 
ry, Boysenberry bushes, and 
strawberry plants. 


Teach People What Free Enterprise 
Means to Them, Says Jacobs 


A broad and continuing pro- 
gram to enlighten the people 
on their stake in the American 
system of free enterprise is 
needed to assure the main- 
tenance of that system believes 
Whipple Jacobs, president Bel- 
ten Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago. In a recent talk at the 
conference on public relations 
held in Chicago by the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Asociation, Mr. 
Jacobs said business men must 
uct in concert and utilize all 
avenues of publicity, advertis- 
ing, and other available means 
f reaching the people. “Every- 
one who is employed, every 
holder or beneficiary of a life 
insurance policy, every owner 
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of a share of stock or other 
security is our concern. All 
these millions have a vital stake 
in the free enterprise system. 
They represent overwhelming 
power and influence. That huge 
body of voters, adequately in- 
formed, is the greatest single 
safeguard of the American way. 
We know, and they must be 
made to know, that our system 
is an evolutionary organism. ... 
if unimpeded by needless regu- 
lation, will continue to build 
our economic and social order 
to an ever higher plane.” 


Good deeds, in the form of 


fair treatment and considera- 
tion for all elements with which 
business comes in contact, in 





BULLETIN 


to all Clinch employees 








dependent upon him. 


to do so. 


part of it. 





A CUSTOMER— 


the most important person EVER in this office 


@ A customer of ours is not dependent upon us—we are 


@ A customer is not an interruption of our work—he is the 
purpose of it. You are NOT doing him a favor by serving 
him—he is doing you a favor by giving you the opportunity 


A customer is not a rank outsider to our business—he is 


@ A customer is not a cold statistic—he is a flesh-and-blood 
human being with feelings and emotions like your own, with 
biases and prejudices—even though he may have a de- 
ficiency of certain “vitamins” which you think important. 


@ A customer is not someone to argue with or match wits 
against. Nobody ever won an argument with a customer, 
even though they may have “thought” they did. 


@ A customer is a person who brings us his wants. It is our 
job to handle them profitably to him and to ourselves. 








This well worded, impressive message, 


recently distributed to the 


employees of the Crerar-Clinch Coal Company, is an excellent 


statement of principles, worth repeating to employees of many 


companies today, when 


these principles are 


often forgotten 





themselves will not activate the 
beneficiaries of free enterprise 
to defend the system, Mr. 
Jacobs declared. They must be 
made actively conscious of the 
advantages as well as of the 
dangers attendant on impedi 


ments to the system, he stated 

“Once the people have all the 
facts they will steer a proper 
course, for they have the in 
herent quality of collective, 
sound thinking,” Mr. Jacobs 
asserted. 
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Curtiss Candy Company Announces 
Profit-Sharing Retirement Plan 


Retirement at 65 with a pen- The Julius Schnering Educa 
sion, a profit-sharing plan by tional Foundation for Men, 
which part of company profits founded in honor of M 
will be paid to employees in Schnering’s father, will provi 
addition to the pensions, and means for male employees 
two educational foundations to the company to continue thx 
assist in obtaining education for education in night — schovois, 
employees were recently an- trade schools, or other edu 

> AZ ‘ rs nounced at an employee meet- _ tional institutions. 
... WORK AT = eee - - ing of the Curtiss Candy Com- A corresponding foundat 


pany. for women, in honor of M 


PITTSBURGH 8 ne = Otto Schnering, president of | Schnering’s mother, will p 
PLATE GLASS a» “ ’ i the company, announced that vide similar assitance to fem 


...in Barberton! the 630 former employees of the employees of the company. ‘J 

company now in the armed details of the various p! 
services will be eligible to par- were explained to Curtiss « 
ticipate in the benefits of both ployees in a series of gr 
retirement and pension plans, meetings. 











Gulf Oil Corporation Creates 
Fellowships in Colleges 


Eleven fellowships in the Only one stipulation or rx 
fields of chemistry, physics, striction is requested by Gulf 
geology, engineering and busi- In the case one of the appli 
ness administration by which  cants for a fellowship is the 
students may do graduate work, son or daughter of a Gulf em 


PLATE GLASS C0. are being sponsored by the Gulf ployee, it is asked that, other 
j COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION Oil Corporation. Schools to things being equal, the child of 
CUPLOYMENT OFFICE COLUMBIA CT.. WOOSTER AD, WEST at 16TH SJ. SARSERTON tmnOae | which grants are given will as- the Gulf employee be granted 


sume complete responsibility the fellowship, but only in case 
for the selection of the student — the school authorities deem the 

















Columbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
used this full page newspaper advertisement stressing recreational and for the direction of his child as promising as the other. 
facilities in an effort to recruit new workers for its chemical plant work. Each fellowship includes a 
The student will be under no _ stipend, varying slightly «e- 
more obligation to Gulf than pending upon living conditions 
any other student, and he may _ at the individual schools. 
even accept employment from Gulf Oil Corporation makes 
a direct competitor of Gulf. it clear that the school authori- 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IDEAS The object is to make _ these ties will have complete control 
fellowships a cemplete and un- of the selection of students, and 
selfish contribution to American — that the company will in no way 
industry. put any strings on the offer 





To replace men lost tothe the apprentice training 
armed services, Illinois Cen- course to provide mechanics 
tral Railroad is conducting and supervisors to replace Tells 
a school for 16-year old men being called to the , 
boys who want to become armed services. Study will aaa z , In 
trainmen. Said to be the be alternated with work as- ve 
first of its kind in the coun- signments. 4 3 
try, the school lasts ten days nant res 1 PR. <4 : i 3 
for each group. ois i i W. L. 

Carl L. Norden, Ine. , - 
manufacturers of the famed ; TTT d —" ae 

To honor 900 fellow work bomb sight which is bringing — 
ers in the armed services, so much grief to Corporal 
employees of Schenley Dis- Hitler, took over one entire 
tillers Corporation contrib performance of Ringling 
uted nine iron lung hos- Brothers and Barnum & 
pital units to the Army, Bailey Circus recently to 
Navy, and Merchant Marine celebrate receipt of an 
service for rehabilitation of Army-Navy E award. 
respiration casualties. Clowns prepared a special 
burlesque number in which 
they presented a bomb sight 

Westinghouse Electric and of their own, alleged to 
Manufacturing Company has enable them to hit an in- 
selected a group of 16-year dividual pickle in a barrel 
old boys for admittance to of pickles. This chart, posted beside the time clock at Western Gear Wi 
Seattle, has helped to set “presenteeism” records. Names of 
workers absent without leave are posted conspicuously alongs: 


* * * 


turers 


sive 2 


tESetegeg terse 


you 


: 


* * * 
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Leaders Show How Business 


Helps Win the War 


(ne by one, companies are 
issuing important records of 
the contribution of business to 
the gigantic war effort now be- 
ing waged by Americans every- 
where. These records, in many 
cases, are well printed booklets, 
des.zned for distribution to 
sto kholders, employees, and 

omers as factual evidence 
ie company’s efforts to help 
the war. 

ese booklets are valuable 
several purposes, some of 
h are: 

To instill pride in minds 
uployees in their jobs. 

To make employees proud 
ie company which employs 


To encourage increased 
uction. 

To inform customers about 
any activities. 

To inform — stockholders 
t company activities. 
pical of these books is one 
d by the advertising de- 
nent of Western Electric 
vany and titled “The West- 
Front.” In this profusely 


lustrated booklet, Western de- 


seri 
Tess 


Cice 


es the war work in prog- 
at its several plants at 
ro, Illinois (Hawthorne), 


Point Breeze, Maryland, and 
Kearny, New Jersey. A feature 
‘ this booklet is an illustrated 
“Invasion of Island X,” 
h shows in graphic form 
how Western’ Electric 
iipment would be used in an 
land invasion. 


Another company which has 
told its employees and_stock- 
holders and customers the story 
of its war work is Caterpillar 
Tractor Company. In a_pro- 
fusely illustrated 56-page book- 
let the company shows Cater- 
pillar products at work in all 
manner of military enterprises 
throughout the world. The 
Hinson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, peacetime makers of seat 
covers, work garments, leather 
products, luggage, and_ sales 
equipment, and wartime manu- 
facturers of flyers’ clothing 
bags, army rucksacks, canvas 
water buckets and other prod- 
ucts, issued a 24-page_ illus- 
trated booklet telling the story 
of the company’s conversion to 
wartime manufacturing. The 
booklet explains that conver- 
sion to peactime products will 
be almost instantaneous when 
the war ends. The semi-annual 
report of Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors, Inc., takes the form of an 
illustrated booklet showing 
Willys jeeps in action in many 
battle fronts. Included in the 
booklet is the customary finan- 
cial report. 

Many other companies have 
issued similar booklets for dis- 
tribution to employees and 
stockholders. A_ collection of 
these booklets will be a valuable 
record of industry's contribu- 
tion to the winning of the war, 
as well as powerful evidence of 
the speed with which industry 
changed from peace to war. 


Tells Employees How Much Owners 
Invest to Provide One Job 


In a report to employees 
W. L. McKnight, president of 
the Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, famed manufac- 
turers of Scotch Tape, abra- 
sives, and other products, ex- 
plains to employees that the 
of the company have 
invested more than $3,800 for 
each employee at work in the 
company’s various plants and 
offices. He also reminded em- 
plovees that dividends were 
reduced one-half in 1942 as 
compared with 1941, while em- 
plovees drew in earnings sub- 
santially more in 1942 than in 
194 

tross income in 1942 was 

t the same as in 1941, but 
ised tax burdens of nearly 


owners 


€ 1943 


$1,000,000 made it necessary for 
the company to pay out 70 per 
cent of gross earnings as taxes. 

One of the reasons the critics 
of business recruit so many 
followers of their starry-eyed 
theories is that too few people 
understand the facts about 
modern When 
facts are made known, as this 
company has made them known, 
it is probable that in the future 
it will be more difficult to create 
a great national demand for the 
various forms of penalizing 
business in the shape of higher 
taxes and greater government 
control. To combat those who 
favor greater government con- 
trol, business needs to tell all 
the facts about itself, fully and 
often. 


business. these 


In addition to helping Bell workers obtain housing, the Housing 
Office of Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, acts as an official 
gas rationing board and directs an efficient share -the-ride program 





THE JOB FOR BUSINESS 


Many people who do not understand business, and 
others who do not want to understand it, have set them- 
selves up as critics of business. Much of their criticism 
is unfair, untrue, and destructive. 

People believe this criticism because they are unin- 
formed. Business needs to: 


1. Tell the facts about the role of profits in postwar 
expansion, which is necessary to provide high level em- 
ployment. 

2. Explain how profits, and profits only, determine 


how much a business can expand employment in the 
future. 








3. Show, in believable figures, how small a share of 
the national economy is finally distributed as profits. 


4. Show that profits siphoned off as taxes cannot pro- 
vide anywhere near the same volume of employment as 
profits reinvested in business expansion. 


5. Make people understand that everybody profits 
from profits—worker, capitalist, consumer alike, for 
business is strong only when profits are reasonable, and 
strong business, and strong business only, can insure 
high levels of employment. 








Shell Oil Company Presents Award 
For Distinguished Dealer Service 


For dealers who render dis 
tinguished service and chalk up 
mer- 


outstanding records in 


chandising, in good — station 
operation, and in 


customers, Shell Oil Company 


service to 
distinguished — service 
Recently another re 
quirement has been added—to 


has a 
medal. 
obtain the medal dealers must 
contribute an extra measure of 
good citizenship and devotion 
to country 

First 
the medal 


dealer to be awarded 


under the new re 


quirements was Harold G. Wil- 
kinson, North Leominster, Mas- 
sachusetts. In addition to his 
record as a good dealer, Wil- 
kinson started with the air-raid 
protection service in Leomin- 
ster as post warden, was then 
made chief warden. He recent- 
ly directed a house-to-house 
canvass for the Red Cross. 

Mr. Wilkinson was called to 
New York, at the company’s 
expense, to receive the medal 
awarded by Shell’s marketing 
vice president, P. FE, Lakin. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Readers are invited to join the clearing house and to send their own good idea: 








1. A Time-Saving 
Address Book 


THE American Brake Shoe Company 
has a unique loose-leaf address book of 
its personnel and organization set-up. 
This is an idea that almost any concern 
of any size could use. 

Brake Shoe is a highly decentralized 
business. It has seven divisions, four sub- 
sidiaries and fifty-eight plants located in 
thirty-seven cities in twenty-one states 
and Canada. The number of its office and 
executive personnel runs well into the 
hundreds. 

In such a far flung organization the 
need for an address book is obvious. But 
this address book goes much further than 
any similar compendium I have ever seen. 
It devotes a section to each division. It 
lists the address and telephone number 
of each plant in that division. It lists the 
officers and the principal personnel of 
each department. If the business address 
of an employee is different from the 
division address, it is stated. The em- 
ployee’s title or job is also specified. A 
typical division is broken down as to 
officers, sales department, engineering 
department, operating department, loca- 
tion of plants. 

An unusual listing in the book is the 
name of secretaries of top executives. 
But probably the most interesting fea- 
ture of the book is an alphabetical list 
of the home addresses of several hundred 
executives, salesmen, secretaries, etc. The 
home telephone number is given and also 
the business address. With each name is 
a symbol which indicates the division 
with which the employee is connected. 

The uses of this book are many. Wil- 
liam B. Given, Jr., president of American 
Brake Shoe Company, may get it into 
his head at any hour of the day or night 
to hold a telephone conference with one 
of his executives. To him such an address 
hook is a necessity. But the book is also 
a big help to any employee who may 
want to get in touch with another 
employee after hours. It is a great con- 
venience to the company’s salesmen and 
to other employees who may be traveling. 
Wherever they are they can tell at a 
glance if there is a Brake Shoe activity 
in the community and if any of their 
fellow workers live there. 

It is probably as an office time-saver 
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that this book is most useful. In all or- 
ganizations a lot of time is lost every 
day looking up the names, initials, titles 
and addresses of employees to whom it is 
desired to write or phone. With this book 
in his or her possession every stenog- 
rapher, clerk, and executive can get this 
information in a jiffy. 

As I said at the outset this idea could 
be used profitably by almost every con- 
cern. If there is not enough personnel to 
justify a loose-leaf book, a mimeo- 
graphed list will suffice. 


2. Publishes Folder to 
Recruit Women 


TO HELP solve the manpower problem 
by interesting women in employment in 
its plant, the Ball-Band Company of 
Mishawaka, Indiana, has published and 
distributed to women of the vicinity a 
promotional folder with a patriotic ap- 
peal. The eight-page folder headed, 
“What Can I Do to Help Win the War?” 
is profusely illustrated with photographs 
of women at work in the Ball-Band 
plant. Statements from typical workers, 
formerly housewives, clerical workers, 
store clerks, etc., are designed to re- 
#ssure the prospective employee who has 
never worked in a factory and is some- 
what uncertain. Other photographs show 
how Ball-Band products are taking their 
place in the war effort. An illustration 
and paragraph are devoted to the plant’s 
staff of experienced instructors, and a 
view of the company cafeteria is in- 
cluded, captioned, “This is but one of 
many facilities the company provides for 
the convenience of its army of produc- 
tion soldiers.” The company’s transpor- 
tation arangements for workers, and 
savings and insurance plans are also 
mentioned, So those interested may con- 
tact the company before their enthusiasm 
has an opportunity to wane, the name, 
telephone number, and address of the 
supery isor are 


women’s employment 


given. 


3. Shipping and Receiving 
Tickets Combined 


BY COMBINING shipping and receiv- 
ing tickets, the Taylor Winfield Corpora- 
tion, which operates several plants and 


ships and receives material betwe 
them, has simplified and speeded up the 
transactions. The larger form heads 
“Material Shipped [, Received (1, Fri 
Plant No. 2 [1], From Outside Vendor | 
provides the office with a complete reco 
of all shipments and goods received. ‘I 
smaller slip, used as a carbon copy, 
returned to the individual departme 
as a notification of goods having bx 
shipped or received, depending up 
which box is checked. The Shelby Sa 
Book Company’s Uniticket Recorder 
used. 


4. Music Aids Production 
At Todd Plant 


AT THE Todd Erie Basin and tix 
Hoboken shipyard of the Todd Shipyari 
Corporation, thousands of Todd workers 
enjoy popular music during their rest 
periods. A coupon inserted in a recent 
issue of their house organ, “The Wartime 
Keel,” asked workers to indicate which 
type of music they prefer—swing, jazz, 
popular, clasic, or semi-classic. Workers 
are also asked to indicate whether or 
not they like the lunch hour concerts, 
whether the concerts aid in pepping them 
up, and whether they feel less tired in 
the afternoon as a result. The house or- 
gan discussed the results of a research 
conducted by Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, which found that pro- 
duction is increased where music is wice- 
ly used, that music does make the work 
go faster, and that absences and earls 
departures were reduced. In most fac- 
tories music is limited to periods of from 
twelve to twenty minutes, often timed to 
periods of slump. 

Todd workers who are themselves miu 
sicians are quoted in the “Keel” as en 
thusiastically in favor of the music. 


5. A Product Baedeker 
For Employees’ Use 


THE American Brake Shoe Company 
also has a “product” book for the use of 
its employees. It is a small, 36-p 
booklet, It is not-a catalog, but mere] 
list of the types of things the comp 
makes broken down by divisions. Bra 
Shoe manufactures thousands of pa 
and products. Even the oldest emplo; 
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might at times become confused as_ to 
what the company makes and which 
division makes it. But with this little 
|:aedeker at his elbow, he has a bird's-eye 
view of the line. 

In a two-page spread the line is broken 
down into its broad categories, such as 
ywear-resisting materials, anti-frictional 
niterials, railroad equipment, automo- 
tie service equipment, forgings, etc. 
linen a few pages are devoted to each 
¢ vision with some detail as to just what 
tiey make. Space is given to the prin- 
¢ val applications for certain products. 
\ildresses of laboratories, sales offices, 
(vision headquarters and plants are 
li-ted. 

So extensively is this book employed 
tiat the average copy in use soon be- 
«mes dog-eared. 


6 Each Employee Lists 
Own Routine Jobs 


\\ HILE many companies have complete 
bwks of procedure manuals and other 
methods of describing duties of workers, 
here is a plan which will be helpful in 
mony organizations during vacation time, 
ind especially helpful in the case of new 
er ployees. Have each office worker write 
out his or her own list of routine duties, 
with a complete description of each job 


to be 
on jobs which must meet a deadline or 


done, including special emphasis 


be prepared for use at certain dates. 
Encourage employees to work from these 
lists and to plan work as far ahead as 
possible. It will be found that some em 
ployees have sound ideas of the purpose 
of their work and its relation to other 
employees and departments, while others 
can scarcely make up a list of their 
most obvious duties. By having each em 
ployee prepare his or her own list it is 
possible to ascertain which employees 
know their jobs and can operate with a 
minimum of supervision, and which em 
ployees need detailed supervision. Some 
supervisor or executive should go over 
the list with every employee, offering 
suggestions for simplifying the list, of 
duties, assisting in improving and stand 
ardizing the work description. 


7. Urge Employees to 
Submit Simplifications 


ONE office manager recently obtained 
good results from a bulletin to all em- 
ployees asking for about 
routine jobs which could be discontinued 
temporarily without impairing records or 
interfering with office routine. Included 
in the bulletin were requests for sugges- 
tions regarding short cuts which would 


suggestions 


save labor. While many of the sugges- 
tions offered would have interfered with 
duties or important routines, a 
number of sound suggestions both for 
elimination of certain jobs and for sim- 
plification of others were accepted. Many 


other 


office managers report that considerable 
work simplification is possible in almost 
every office 


8. Control Panel Shows 
Material Status 


AN INGENIOUS scoreboard, showing 
at a 
materials going into its war products, is 
used by the Edison-Splitdorf Corpora- 
tion at its West Orange, New Jersey 
plant. Through a system of horizontal 
and vertical draw strings which work in 
conjunction with varicolored 


glance the status of the various 


pegs, the 
answers to all questions concerning the 
status of each part is at once apparent 
and the company is able to determine 
what its stock position will be as far as 
six months ahead. Scoreboard also en- 
ables Edison-Splitdorf to regulate its 
inventory of controlled materials to the 
60-day limit set up by CMP Regulation 
2. This figure is indicated by a red peg. 
All information affecting the status of 
any controlled item is kept on cards 
pocketed to the left side of the board 








New Improved — Completely Revised 


3rd EDITION 


ACCOUNTANTS’ Ss 


Coy “i 
- y 
Here's immediate help to lighten the strain of today’s terrific demands on 


Ae 
Accountants, Financial Officers and Business Executives! 


ANDBooK os 
a, 


WILLIAM A. PATON, Ph.D.,C.P.A. 
- Editor in Chief - 
Assisted by a Board of 89 


Contributing and Consulting Editors 


26 Comprehensive Sections! 1510 Pages! 300 Forms and Illustrations! "Hip 


TIMED with the greatest call in history upon accounting, this New Third 
Edition of the ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK brings you the perfecting 


of the reference guide which, for twenty years, has been an accepted stan- 
dard of authority wherever accounts are used. Completely remade, with 26 Sections — 
every section and page abreast of today’s requirements, it places at your a 


fingertips—condensed, classified and arranged—a wealth of technical work- 
ing data that would otherwise be a practical impossibility to have avail- 


ame. A “Business Indispensable” for Everyday Use 


Over the entire range of commercial and financial accounting, this new HANDBOOK 
presents, in compact form, the Jatest established and accepted principles . . . the last 
word in peoies, The editors have spared no expense or pains to give effect to the 
marked changes in accounting, the shifts in emphasis, the new influences that have been 
at work, and the way in which these have found expression in practice. The HAND- 

IKK reflects the contributions made by professional societies, by accountants, con- 
trollers, and corporate executives in countless organizations. It incorporates invaluable 
improvements from experience in the hands of thousands of users. 


Unparalleled Help in Meeting Today's Requirements 


In the entire literature of business, there's nothing else like the new ACCOUNTANTS 
HANDBOO It cops off all your other books on the subject, your technical training 
and your practical skill. When you want dependable guidance on situations outside 
your personal experience, you have it here in detail. You have at hand working meth- 
ods, practical forms, executive controls, illustrative practice. If others have successfully 
worked out your problem, the HANDBOOK saves you endless time by giving you the 
results of their work in ready-to-use form. It helps you guard against mistakes in policy 
or technique. Where opinions differ, you want su a in decisions, judgments and 
recommendations you make. You have, in your H DBOOK, the backing and author- 
ity which command respect. 


Like Adding Years of Rich and Varied Experience 


Whatever your problem, you can turn to your HANDBOOK with assurance of a con- 
cise, reliable and accurate answer which gives attention, not only to accounting as- 
aa but also to pertinent considerations of law, finance and business management. 

‘ou have maximum help at minimum effort; 50-page index, 6000 references make every- 
thing easy to find and quick to apply 
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Form and Content—Analysis Fixed Liabilities 
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Production Costs Dividends 
Distribution Costs lidated $ 
Cash - Receivables 
Investments - Inventories 
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Buildings and Equipment 
Depreciation 
Plant Appraisals 
Intangible Assets and Tables 


A storehouse of practical information 
always within reach! 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 15 E. 26th St.,New York,N. Y. 


Send me a or of the ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 
new Third Edition. Within 5 days after it reaches me, 
I will send the price, $7.50, plus a few cents postage, or 
if moc satisfied, I will return the book, within that 
period. (We pay delivery if you remit with order.) 
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Accounting Systems 
Partnership Accounting 
Government Accounting 
Fiduciary Accounting 
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ADDRESS 
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(Must be filled in unless you remit with order) 
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Send for a Copy Today . . . Use Examination Order at Right 


Published by THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 
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Motion Economy Files 
For Two Operators 


FOR offices where there are peak loads, 
and space is at a premium, as it is in 
so many offices today, this newly an- 
nounced model in the line of Wheeldex 
motion economy card files will be of 
special interest. The wheels carrying the 
cards are mounted in a double end cabi- 
net, arranged so that two operators may 
sit facing each other, each using one of 
the Wheeldex units in the cabinet. The 
units are individually mounted, and when 
one operator is required to use both, one 
of the wheels may be lifted out and 
turned around so that both operate in 
the same direction and can be used from 
one side. The working surfaces provided 
for operators are large drop leaves, 
which can be lowered out of the way 
when not in use. The chief purpose of 
this type of cabinet is to provide maxi- 
mum compactness and convenience in a 
single cabinet for one operator and 
facilities for two operators to work at 
during peak load 
periods. The cabinet illustrated has a 
capacity of 7,000 8 by 5 cards, the body 
of the cabinet is approximately 20 inches 
wide, and each drop leaf is 16 inches 
wide. Full details on this or other 
Wheeldex models are available from the 
Wheeldex Manufacturing Company who 
are manufacturers of a complete line of 
Motion Economy card filing equip- 
ment. 


the same cabinet 


+t 


Photoelectric Protection 
For Plant Areas 


BECAUSE it projects a ray of invisible 
light over distances as great as 1500 feet 
and gives instant local or central station 
alarm, a new _ photoelectric protection 
system offered by Photoswitch, Incor- 
porated, is meeting with instant ac- 
ceptance. Designed to meet government 
requirements, the equipment has an oper- 
ating range longer than customary and 
is especially suited for the protection of 
harbors, industrial yards, docks, plant 
properties, airports, and similar large 


areas. The equipment is not affected by 
artificial light or daylight. Once the in- 
visible beam of light projected is momen- 
tarily broken, the alarm circuit latches 
in operation, Either power or tube fail- 
ure actuates the alarm. 


New Type Globe Has Novel 
Measuring Device 


BECAUSE distances of the future w 
be airline distances, and because most 
airline routes from one continent 
another pass over the poles, this mn 
globe offers users a flexible ruler bu 
into the base. The globe itself is not 
tached on any kind of a swivel and rests, 
unattached, in a glass base, from which 
it may be lifted for examination. Tlic 
rule which comes with the unit is gra: 
uated so as to make measuring airline 
mileage easy, quick, and accurate. Rani 
McNally & Company, Chicago’s famed 
map makers, have the globe in produc 
tion and it will probably be available 
by the time this appears. 


All-Purpose Line of 


Fluorescent Fixtures 


FOUR models of the new Mitch 
fluorescent line, with their accesso 
and fittings, provide lighting for ev: 
situation in factory, office, or draft 
room. Each model can be used for 
individual and continuous row lightii 
for surface suspension mounting. Refl 
tors are non-metal “Lumenite,” a speci 
ly treated new composition, to n 
WPB and U. S. Bureau of Standa: 
regulations. An exclusive new type wi 
way channel simplifies wiring and mou: 
ing for continuous rows. Details fr 
Mitchell Manufacturing Company. 
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Rolling Cafeterias Take 
Meals to Workers 


ELECTRICALLY equipped cafeterias 
on wheels, which may be plugged into 
an\ 120-volt circuit are now offered by 
Mangrum, Holbrook and Elkus. The roll- 
ing cafeteria is one solution to the war 
plant feeding problem, where hundreds 
of workers must be served with all pos- 
sible haste. Each unit is equipped to 
serve up to 1,000 workers within a 30- 
minute period. The mobile cafeteria is 
designed for rapid service from both 
sides of the unit. Only two workers are 
needed for operation. All equipment is 
in duplicate; electrically heated steam 
tables, automatic cream and coffee dis- 
pensers, sandwich trays, cutlery holders, 
service counters. The unit consists of a 
specially built trailer on a_ standard 
automobile undercarriage. It weighs 
about 4,000 pounds when loaded and can 
he easily towed by an average automobile. 
The body is 14 feet long by six feet wide 
and 8 feet high. In operation the mobile 
cafeterias are stocked with food and 
beverages at a central commissary and 
towed to spots convenient for workers. 


Upholstery Leather Freeze 
To Bring Substitutes 


WITH the recent freeze applied to all 
leather customarily used in the upholstery 
of office chairs, manufacturers are busy 
preparing to furnish cloth or other sub- 
stitutes for leather. The manufacturers 
are permitted to use present stocks of 
leather, but can obtain no more, prob- 
ably for the duration. The manufacturers 
were not caught unaware and have been 
working on the problem for some time. 
Seme have such upholstery items as mo- 
hair in production and have been offering 
them as optional equipment. 
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Copyholder of Noncritical 
Materials Now Ready 


AS ALL office managers know, copying 
on the typewriter is speeded consider- 
ably when a good copyholder is used, but 
copyholders are difficult to obtain now 
because steel has gone to war, and 
most holders are made of this critical 
material. However, Franklin Black & 
Company have announced a new model 


of noncritical materials. Panels are of 
nonessential war materials binders 
board and binders cloth, with the copy 
ledge of wood, plus a celluloid line in- 
dicator. The copyholder folds compactly 
to fit into desk drawers when not in use. 
The holder is strong enough to hold a 
standard size law book, and is especially 
equipped to hold stenographers’ note- 
books as well as individual sheets of 
paper. Full information and prices avail 
able from the makers. 





SOUND-SLIDEFILMS 
FOR SALES TRAINING 


The Dartnell Corporation now has 
available three outstanding sound- 
slidefilms for sales training, sales 
meetings and for showing as a 
feature at sales conventions. The 
films now available are as follows: 


“STRATEGY IN SELLING” 


Based on the Dartnell manuals of 
the same name these sound-slide- 
films dramatize the fundamentals of 
industrial and specialty salesman- 
ship. Titles of the seven films are: 


- Planning the Sale 

. Getting Better Interviews 
- Making the Presentation 
. Disposing of Objections 

. Closing the Sale 

. Managing Your Time 
The Way to Leadership 


NQueon = 


“RETAIL SALESMANSHIP” 


Produced for training retail sales- 
people and dealers’ personnel, the 
seven sound-slidefilms in this series 
are applicable to any kind of retail 
sales training operation. 


. Making Customers Welcome 

. Need for Merchandise Knowledge 
. How to Use Suggestion Selling 

. Handling Customers’ Objections 

. Helping Customers to Buy 

. Developing Sales Personality 

. Winning Friends for a Store 


“SELLING LIFE INSURANCE” 


This series of seven sound-slidefilms 
which Dartnell produced in col- 
laboration with R. & R. is ready for 
distribution. 


NQueaond = 


Dealing specifically with the tech- 
nique of selling life insurance, this 
series should be in the hands of 
every organization engaged in life 
underwriting. 


* 


Outline scripts and full details of these 
sound-slidefilms will be sent on request. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






























Unbreakable spring Jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 

21,000 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 

Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 358, Exeter, Nebr. 
Labels—AIll Kinds 


ALS 


Steel Signals 








LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED OR UNGUMMED 
TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE. PHILA PA. 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 


Er “ae FILE 
yy SIGNALS 





For Sales Managers 











Cut Costs with 
DARTNELL FORMS 
Save Time and Money 


SaLesMAN’s ApplicaTION BLtanx — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms, 81x11 in. 


J 
Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 











vsiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





WAR PRODUCTION NEWS, a di- 
rectory of contract opportunities, is pub- 
lished weekly by the War Production 
Board in an effort to help manufacturers 
quickly find qualified subcontractors. It 
gives drawings and specifications of parts 
for which contractors are seeking sub- 
contracts. The prime contractor’s name, 
address, telephone number, and name 
of the individual in charge are given so 
the prospective subcontractor may con- 
tact them directly and immediately if he 
can supply the work called for. The 
Redistribution Division of the News lists 
material or machinery for sale or wanted. 


Available from the War _ Production 
Board’s local offices. 

* * * 
MAGNESIUM SCRAP BOOK, pub- 


lished and offered by the Fisher Furnace 
Company, contains facts on recent meth- 
ods of producing and refining that metal, 
the use of which has increased almost 
1000 per cent in the last three years. 
The data are listed under the headings 
of Furnaces, Fuels, Melting, Fluxing, 
Inhibitors, Fire Prevention, and Crucible 
Pots. 


* * * 


RECIPE FOR AN ORDERLY DESK 
tells the “case history” of an executive 
who suffered from complete disorganiza- 
tion of work due to the lack of a prac- 
tical system for coping with the con- 
fusion of papers on his desk. Printed 
forms for “Things to Do,” appointments, 
telephone messages, ete., provided the 
cure by enabling him to take care of the 
papers in the order of their importance 
and urgency. This helpful little book was 
written hy William Feather, whom our 
readers will remember as one of Amert- 
can. Business’s contributors, and is 
offered by Hammermill Paper Company. 


DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS of noise 
are gradually being realized. Under the 
stress of longer hours and harder work 
necessitated by the war effort, our nerves 
are assaulted more than ever by needless 
blasting, blarings, rattles, and clatters. 
The National Noise Abatement Council 
has published a booklet Stop Needless 


Noise which tells the damaging effect . 
health and morale of even seeming 
harmless noises, and gives the results . 
tests which show the amazing increases 
output and quality of production whi: 
follow the abatement of noise. The Cou 
cil describes its work of creating popul 
sentiment against noise, and extends 

invitation to join it by mailing the ca 
which comes with the booklet. 


* * * 


VITAMINS FOR WORKERS is one { 
several evidences of “enlightened selfi 
ness” on the part of employers which | 
been given a tremendous impetus by 
war. Our war industries are learning t| 
the distribution of vitamins to work 
is paying dividends in increased prod 
tion, decreased absenteeism, and heig 
ened morale. Vitamin Protection Me 
Production and Profit, a booklet rece: 
released by Vitamins Industrial, prese:.s 
the case for industrial vitamins ) 
grams, suggests three plans for distril) 
ing vitamin tablets, gives a chemi 
analysis chart of their Vié tablets’ « 
tent, as compared to the daily aver: e 
recommended and the minimum daily 
quirements established, and lists resi 
of vitamin programs in several \ 
plants. 


WAR ISSUE of The Meade Corpo: 
tion’s Better Impressions in addition to 
demonstrating the printing qualities of 
various Meade papers, contains several 
editorial features which will be of  in- 
terest to the advertising man, particu- 
larly the one which gives helpful sugges 
tions on making the best of the WI’B 
restriction of photo-engravers’ copper 
and zine. If you would like a copy, just 
ask for Vol. III, No. 1 


KEEP FIT is the official 
pamphlet of the Abbott Laboratories 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 9 cum 
paign undertaken in connection with the 
National Nutrition Program. It presents 
facts on nutrition, with sections on hid 
den hunger, food substitutes, model 
menus, fundamental foods, and of course, 
vitamins. A section on lunch box sugyes 
tions and another on “in-between” s 
makes this booklet particularly compicte 
and helpful. It may be obtained, together 
with details of the entire Abbot « 
paign, without charge. 


EAT TO 


hicks 


* * * 


AIRPLANE POWER, 
sive and informative booklet offered 

General Motors’ Customer’ Research 
Staff, presents in clear and simple style, 
by text and diagrammatic illustretion, 
the basic factors affecting the design of 
and power plants 
So compactly is ‘he 


a compre! 


airplane engines 
military aircraft. 


booklet organized that in 71 pages, |'\¢ 


reader is given such fundamental 
airplane design as the principles of « 
bustion, the effect of altitude on engi 
types of superchargers, service and 
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vlute ceilings, and effect of weight. An 
ippendix serves as a glossary of tech- 
ical terms, an index to text, and a re- 
ssitory for miscellaneous facts and fig- 
res. The writing of the book was done 

a non-technical group, for the purpose 

producing a book immediately under- 
indable to the layman on an essentially 
chnical subject. 


* * * 


RSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
, recently assumed its rightful place 
one of the most vital divisions of 
siness and industry. The maintenance 
careful and thorough personnel rec- 
is is a prime requisite in reaching the 
| of personnel management—achieve- 
nt by employee and employer of the 
itest possible benefit from their re- 
| ionship. A new booklet by Remington 
lk ad Systems Division covers this topic 
s/ completely and efficiently it bids fair 
t» become the personnel manager's 
sy ole. The introductory section includes 
inalysis of a personnel set-up for a 
nvdium sized form, a discussion of the 
re-ponsibilities of the personnel depart- 
nent and its value to the company, a 
clhirt of personnel procedure and_ the 
flow of papers from application form to 
termination notice. Various sections of 
the book take up in logical sequence the 
various procedures and records of an 
ideal system—application, physical exam- 
ination, identification, employee’s history, 
merit rating, payroll, and termination 
records, Typical forms are illustrated in 
each case, and suggested procedures 
outlined. A section on the employee's 
history file, and a full index complete 
this booklet, which is available without 
obligation from Remington Rand. 


DUAL DIAGONAL MARGIN, a new 
time- and labor-saving feature for visible 
records developed by the Visible Index 
Corporation, gives cards two distinct 
visible diagonal margins instead of the 
conventional single diagonal cut. The 
resulting breakdown of information on 
these two distinct margins makes ref- 
erence easier and speedier, and increases 
the capacity of the housing unit. A 
folder giving complete information is 
ivailable without cost from Visible In- 
cen 


SCRAPPING MATERIALS, | rather 
than selling them as junk, insures get- 
ting from them their full market value. 
More Money for Scrap, a booklet of- 
fered by the James Flett Organization, 
presents and substantiates this argument. 
It outlines how the Flett organization 
works, and what their salvage operation 
plain offers. Available without cost. 


vase send requests for copies of these 

klets on company letterheads. Re- 
ests on postcards or from individuals 
h no business connections will not be 
warded. 
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It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these announcements. Answer 


those 


that interest you, so that the advertiser can present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If 


you have something to advertise yourself, send 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. 


your own sales message. The cost is small. 


First line in six point boldface type and centered 


—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; 14 inch: $7.00. $12.00 


and $6.30 respectively on 12-time contract. Terms: 
submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Published Ist 


Cash with order unless credit references are 


of month of issue. 





Incorporating Services 


Name Indexing 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented ; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 33 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commisison. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 
—4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expense 
account forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 





WE WANT TO BUY ELLIOTT FISHER 
machines. MALONEY GILMORE CO., 542 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St Louis, Mo. 





Printing 








DISTINCTIVE PRINTING—Business Forms, 
Letterheads, Personal Stationery, Folders, Cir- 
culars. Get our quotations on your next print- 
ing job. Free samples, folder. UNITED EN- 
TERPRISES, Dept. AB-1, Box 93, Downing- 
town, Pa. 


PAREN-INDEX SYSTEM of complete name 
indexing $1.00. Description of system sent on 
request without charge. Published by the 
author, MISS A. L. D. MOORE, 149 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 





Advertising Agencies 





SELL YOUR PRODUCT nationally through 
mail-order advertising. We show you how. 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 171B 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Books 


A THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE $1,000 








This book will help you turn spare time int: 
money. Tells how hundreds of men and women 
have made money on the side or started a 
business of their own. Valuable reference sec- 
tion puts those desirous of starting a business 
or making money at home in touch with 
sources of supply. 478 pages. Size 514x814 
inches. Silver cloth binding. $2.50. 7 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY 

The most important things a salesman can dk 
to get ahead. A book every salesman and every 
sales executive should read. The author, 
Eugene Whitmore, is editor of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS magazine. It is written for the man 
who wants to succeed where he is with what 
he has. Here’s a book that will build esprit de 
corps in any organization. 256 pages. Size 
514x844 inches. Cloth bound. Attractively de- 
signed and printed. $2.50. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue a Chicago, Ilinoi- 


“SHAKESPEARE The Salesman” 








Just the Thing To Give to a Salesman 
or Serviceman! 


“Shakespeare the Salesman,” by William B 
Burruss, is based on the talk which Mr 
Burruss has delivered 1,100 times to clubs and 
sales organizations from coast to coast. With- 
out exaggeration, this is the most extraordi- 
nary book on selling ever published. It takes 
the golden wisdom that Shakespeare put in the 
mouths of his best known characters and 
shows how they were in fact practicing th« 
highest technique of salesmanship ever wit- 
nessed. 

In a striking cloth binding, complete with gift 
box, size 6 by 9 inches, 120 pages, “‘Shake- 
speare the Salesman” is an unusual, dignified, 
helpful aid to give to your salesmen. It gets 
far away from the usual type of inspirational 
book on salesmanship—in fact it is as inter- 
esting to read as the best fiction. In times lik« 
these, when salesmen need “mental positioners,” 
nothing could be more appropriate from you 
to them. 

Price $1.75 a Copy 


Including Attractive Gift Box 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue os Chicago, Illinois 








400 Dramatized Letterheads 


These colorful striking dramatized Dartnell 
letterheads are used by over 10,000 companies 
for a wide variety of purposes. Printed by 
letterpress in two and three colors, quantities 
of each design are kept in stock. Cost runs 
from $3.60 per hundred up. A sample set of 
four hundred full-size letterheads in color, from 
which you may order supplies and which you 
may keep in your file as an idea source. 
Complete, $3.00. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 
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OUR MEN NEED 


x BOOKS x 


\, 


a 
senp GaP 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 





GIVE A BOOST WITH A BOOK 
—Good books, in good condition, 
are wanted by the 1943 VICTORY 
BOOK CAMPAIGN for men in all 
branches of the service. Leave 
yours at the nearest collection 
center or public library. 

















CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK — Used by more than 
3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form vum- 
bodying the best features of many 
forms. 8% x 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Ac- 
count Forms; Automobile Ex- 
pense Books; Auto Expense 
Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 

Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





£3 





MEW BOOKS /, 2. 


LIBERTY, EMPLOYMENT, AND NO 
MORE WARS. By Theodore K. Quinn. 


As many readers know, Mr. Quinn is 
part of the famed team of Quinn and 
Zimmerman which had charge of the 
marketing of the General Electric re- 
frigerator when sales of that product 
zoomed ahead of many earlier contestants 
in the field. Quinn is president 
of the advertising agency, Maxon, Inc. 
He has turned out a book which will be 
profitable reading and an excellent stim- 
ulation for realistic thinking. Perhaps 
most interesting to business men is Mr. 
Quinn’s theory that little 
going to disappear or get smaller and 
that big business must grow larger. He 
think little business will not 
change its ways that the 
toward consolidation and rapid growth 
of the giants must continue. 
His chief that this has been 
going on for some time now and there- 
fore must continue. He shows why it is 
all but impossible for a small business 
in the consumer field where brand names 
and consumer acceptance are so im- 
portant to achieve national distribution. 
He puts forth the reason that national 
distribution is obtainable only at great 
cost for effort. 
We think there is much room to argue 
here. For 


now 


business is 


seems to 
and trend 
business 
reason is 


sales and advertising 


the opposite example, we 
think he 
and small business properly. What is a 


do not defines big business 
small business? Well, a business can be 
small in one field, compared with a few 
giants, yet still be big compared with 
others. He has only to look at the photo- 
graphic field to find cases where small 
companies grew rapidly in spite of simi 
lar growth by the giants in this field. 
The war stopped this growth, but there 
seems to be no reason why the smaller 


companies cannot continue to grow aft: r 
the war. In many other fields there 
always some keen, quick moving busine 
man at the 
which can put grey hairs in the he: 


head of a small compa 
of the giants in the same field. For ex 
ple, we have a suspicion that some Gx 
eral Foods executives have been at le 
a little worried about 
small 


a certain bak 
indeed « 
with he 


powder company 


pared with General Foods 
quarters at Terre Haute, Indiana. In 
farm implement field there are seve 
giants, yet some of the smaller compar 


4 


have products which the giants tr 
envy. Mr. Quinn says, “We cannot 
back to small business and ‘little’ ope 
tions in this new day.” Yet he turned 
one of the smallest book publishers |» 
publish his book. Only a few years 
this publisher had but three or four « 
ployes and was indeed a small operat 
While this company may have grown it 
is certainly not to be compared with (/e 
giants in the book publishing field. Docs 
your selection of such a small publisher 
indicate there is some place in business 
for the small operator even today, 
Quinn? Right now we know of sever! 
giant companies which are puzzled 1 
worried about the progress show: 
small companies in multiplying pro« 
tion of war goods. 

But do not let this disagreement 
Mr. Quinn on our part prevent you f 
reading this book, which is a genuine 
contribution to kit if 
forward thinking that business mus 
if it is to take advantage of all postwar 


encourage the 


opportunities. Note: We have st 
saying postwar problems—opportunities 


better describes the situation, we | 
Hastings House, New York. $2.50 
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